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In each of the three sections into which Chicago is divided 
by the Chicago River, there has grown up a district in which 
family life has been transferred from normal homes to a 
wasteful existence in furnished rooms. In each case, as is 
entirely natural, this district lies between the portion devoted 
to business or manufacturing on the one side and the usual 
residential section on the other. The peculiarity of the areas 
under discussion is that here, for reasonably long periods and 
with fairly permanent arrangements, families live in cramped 
quarters where they rent by weekly payments not only the 
room or rooms in which they live, but even the furniture they use. 
In these districts, which have been invaded by business or indus- 
try but in which large numbers of people still live, are found the 
commodious homes of an earlier period. The probable course of 
development of the neighborhood is too uncertain to admit of 
reconstruction at once and they are therefore put, in their original 
form, to the most profitable use which, for the time, suggests 


*This is the second article in a series dealing with housing conditions in 
Chicago. The first article “Housing of Non-Family Groups of Working Men” 
appeared in the September number of this journal. The present study is based 
upon a report on this subject by Jessie F. Bell and Caro B. MacArthur, research 
students, 1909-10. 
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itself. The rooms are too large to admit of their separate 
enjoyment by individuals, and they are, therefore, let to family 
groups. Only the very poor, or those who are less than ordi- 
narily competent, will consent to live in this manner, and for 
such there seem peculiar advantages in renting by the week 
a furnished room which will make possible the most transient 
and irresponsible kind of family life. These people live under 
conditions of crowding and lack of privacy obviously demoraliz- 
ing, and fail to secure any of the self-esteem or educative restrain- 
ing effect which comes from handling their own property or 
embodying their earnings and taste in the objects by which they 
are surrounded. Many families which apply to the charitable 
agencies of the city for assistance come from such homes. The 
application for relief is the last step in a downfall which began 
when they either sold their furniture, or stored it to move into 
smaller quarters. They were soon unable to pay the storage 
charges and they became permanently fixed in furnished rooms, 
living from hand to mouth, with no resources to fall back upon. 
Booth mentions among the causes which give rise to a housing 
problem the use of houses “by families of a class for which they 
were not designed and are not suited.” In Chicago, there are 
now large sections of the city in which houses intended for fami- 
lies of one type have been taken over by families of another, and 
serious evils have arisen through the attempted adaptation of 
houses which were, in the sixties, seventies, and eighties, the 
dwellings of well-to-do and dignified families, to the present 
uses of families that are unfortunate, incompetent, poverty- 
stricken, and often degraded. 
While it is not possible to set exact boundaries to any of these 
rooming-house districts, the territory occupied may be roughly 
? Life and Labour of the People of London, final vol., 158. Mr. Booth’s 
comment is, ‘For such homes a well-thought-out scheme of adaptation is essen- 
tial, the santitary and other difficulties being great. Moreover, the scheme 
ought to be of general application, as suited to the needs of the neighborhood 
. and it is only by a successful alteration, so that the houses may be 
made into healthy and convenient homes for whatsoever class of occupancy may 


be in view that the evils of non-adaptation and mal-adaptation may be obviated” 
(pp. 165-66). See also the discussion by Mrs. Bosanquet in the Economic 


Jourcal, XIII, 412. 
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Map by Estelle B. Hunter, Research Student 


MAP SHOWING (BY HATCHED LINES) THE LOCATION OF DISTRICTS 
IN WHICH LARGE NUMBERS OF “ LIGHT-HOUSEKEEPING ” 
ROOMS ARE FOUND 


The red lines show the districts in which vice is segregated and tolerated on the 


south and west sides. 
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defined. For although many houses and even a large portion of 
some streets within the limits indicated may be used for normal 
residence life, yet the district as a whole is largely given over 
to furnished rooms. That on the North Side, which is the 
smallest of the three, lies between Division Street and the river 
on the north and south, Wells Street on the west, and Rush 
Street on the east. This district is steadily pushing north, and 
in that portion near Chicago Avenue, there are now a good many 
“rooms” and “light-housekeeping”’ signs to be seen. Few of the 
furnished rooms for families are found, however, anywhere 
except within the boundaries given. North Clark Street, which 
is sometimes, and probably with some justice, called the “‘tough- 
est street in Chicago,” gives an undesirable distinction to this 
North Side district. 

On the South Side, the furnished rooming-house district lies 
between Sixteenth Street on the north and Thirty-third Street 
on the south, Prairie Avenue on the east, and Clark Street 
on the west. On Sixteenth Street and on Wabash Avenue 
northward toward Eldredge Court the most dilapidated houses 
and the poorest families in the district are found. In this sec- 
tion the “light housekeeper” is gradually pushing farther and 
farther toward the south, but the northern end remains much 
poorer than the southern. Sharp contrasts are found in this 
South Side district. Dingy, black dwellings with dirty back 
yards, rickety sheds, and junk heaps are not far from Prairie 
Avenue which is one of the most beautiful and fashionable 
residence streets in the city. 

The West Side “furnished-rooms” district is not only larger 
than the other two, but its houses are older and have had longer 
and more “checkered” histories. It is more interesting, too, for 
a study of this kind since it contains a larger proportion of 
families, and the number of applicants for charity is probably 
greater than in either of the other two. Moreover, while on the 
West Side vice is openly tolerated in one section of the district, 
there is no segregated territory given over to its commercialized 
forms such as is found on the South Side, and the rooming 
district is more sharply defined than on the North Side. It may 
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be said roughly to extend from Harrison Street on the south to 
Washington Boulevard on the north, and from Halsted Street 
on the east to Ashland Boulevard on the west. There are, how- 
ever, many houses just outside the limits set by these boundaries. 
In this section the north-and-south streets are less important 
than those going east and west, with of course the single excep- 
tion of Halsted Street which serves as a kind of lurid boundary 
line, making a constant appeal to those who live either east or 
west of it. Here are the great West Side theaters, the big, showy 
saloons, dance halls, “nickel shows,” hotels, peddler’s carts, the 
rush of “through cars,” and the ever-present possibility of excite- 
ment furnished by the city street on which life and business 
begin early and seemingly never cease. Traffic is greater on 
the east-and-west streets and the houses are in general better 
than those on the north-and-south streets. On Washington 
Boulevard, for example, most of the buildings are either large 
stone-front blocks, extending sometimes half the way from one 
street to another, or old and rather elegant residences, with im- 
posing French windows, porches with iron railings, yards, and 
carriage sheds. Some of the houses are left much as they were 
in their better days, while others are patched and made over gro- 
tesquely. On the other hand, there are few houses which were 
homes of comfort in the past to be found on the north-and- 
south streets. Of these streets, Morgan and Sangamon perhaps 
rank first in dingy, unrelieved poverty; Peoriz and Green streets 
which are parallel are also dingy and forlori:, out here vice is 
mixed with poverty. 

Madison is the great east-and-west street of the West Side. 
Passing as it does through the heart of the “furnished-rooms” 
district, it is more inviting even than Halsted Street to the 
people who live there. East of Halsted Street toward the 
river is the territory which is given over to miserable, unem- 
ployed men. Here are the cheap lodging-houses and restaurants, 
the labor agencies, and the army recruiting stations which are all 
alike the resort of the shiftless “casual.’’ Many of these idle and 
unfortunate men drift into the “furnished-rooms” territory and 
encourage the cheap theaters, saloons, and more vicious forms 
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of amusement that flourish there. West of Halsted, Madison 
Street is apparently given over to business or commercialized 
amusements, for the cheap theater and the saloon, the low hotel 
and the restaurant also flourish there. The buildings there are 
high, and many of the stores are in three- and four-story build- 
ings in which there are apartments above the first floor. On the 
parallel streets, south of Madison—Monroe, Adams, VanBuren, 
and Harrison—stores were numerous in the eastern part near 
Halsted Street, but westward toward Ashland Boulevard, they 
decrease in number. There are many types of houses here— 
frame cottages raised on brick basements, brick blocks built 
for tenement use, and the old-fashioned residences which have 
degenerated into furnished rooming-houses. Well over toward 
Ashland Boulevard are the bona fide apartment houses, more 
ambitious but scarcely less monotonous than the tenement houses 
farther east. This commercialization of the old and dignified, 
the unrelieved monotony of the tenement block, the dilapidated 
houses of some of the north-and-south streets, and, more than 
all, the fact that this whole district is known to be honeycombed 
with vice, makes it extremely depressing. 

The problem of furnished rooms has long been connected 
with the city problems of vice and immorality. Booth points 
out that in the “city wilderness” the furnished room, especially 


when let by the day as well as by the week, affords a con- 


venient meeting-place for people of loose habits, and there can 
be no doubt that furnished rooms in this country are often 
put to the lowest uses. Very near, often indeed adjoining, the 
houses which are used by men and women of immoral character 
are houses in which the rooms furnished with housekeeping 
necessities are let to poor families. On the South Side a large 
section from Seventeenth to Twenty-fourth Street,and from State 
Street to the river, is segregated and devoted to the purposes of 
organized and commercialized vice. On the West Side from the 
river to Curtis Street, and between Lake and VanBuren streets is 
another section of tolerated vice, a considerable part of which, 
as the map on the opposite page shows, is included in the fur- 
nished-rooms district. Because this toleration does not amount 
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to thorough segregation as on the South Side, respectability and 
vice in its worst forms live side by side.* 

We are not concerned here with the furnished rooming- 
house in so far as it provides cheap lodgings for single men 
and women, or with the question of the degeneration of the 
rooming-house into a place of vice. The purpose of this study 
is rather a discussion of the problems growing out of the fact 
that in all of these districts large numbers of families with 
children also make their home in furnished rooms. Perhaps 
the most interesting questions that arise are (1) the sanitary 
condition of households readjusted from their original purpose 
in the manner described; (2) the probable degradation of the 
family through the lack of privacy and dignity and the general 
irresponsibility of their mode of life; and (3) the inevitable 
familiarity with vice. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that what is now 
the furnished-rooms district on the West Side was once a fashion- 
able neighborhood. On the corner of Adams and Aberdeen 
streets is the old Schuettler residence, a large, rambling brick 
house still surrounded by a wide “lawn.” This and the 
once handsome gray-stone residence on the adjoining lot were 
for some years given over to “light housekeeping,’ but the 

* When an attempt at reform was recently being made as a result of an 
exposure of conditions in the West Side district, the daily papers published 
orders from the chief of police which were meant to effect an improvement of 
conditions, The following extracts from these orders illustrate the demoralizing 


influences to which the families within the district referred to are subjected: 

“1. Permit no soliciting, either on the streets, in doorways, from windows, 
or in saloons. 

“2. Permit no signs, lights, colors, or other devices to be anywhere displayed 
indicative of the character of the premises, occupied as a house of ill repute 

“4. No person between the ages of three and eighteen years will be per- 
mitted in the district, or to enter the premises, under any circumstances, 
messenger and delivery boys included 

“8. There shall be no swinging doors or double doors, and doors at all times 
to be closed. 

“9. The establishment of disorderly houses shall not be permitted outside 
of certain districts, and under no conditions shall they be established within 
two blocks of a school, church, hospital, or any public institution, 

“to. There shall be no disorderly house on any street having a street car 


line.”"—Chicago Tribune, October 11, 1909. 
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difficulty of heating the spacious rooms with their high ceil- 
ings was very great, and the Schuettler house was evidently 
so ill adapted to the needs of poor families seeking ‘“fur- 
nished rooms,” that it has more recently degenerated into the 
“Palace Boarding Stable.” A few blocks further north a 
Scandinavian landlady, who told us of tenants “full to the 
eyes” and her drastic methods of dealing with them, occupied 
a house which was once the home of the Crane family. Another 
house near by, also taken over for furnished rooms, is one 
in which the widow of Abraham Lincoln is said to have made 
her home for some years. In these houses the high ceilings, 
walnut stairways, hardwood floors, marble fireplaces, large rooms 


connected through double doors, are evidences of their luxurious 
past. In front of the marble fireplace one finds today an air- 
tight cooking and heating stove, with the stovepipe fitted into 


the old fireplace chimney. The “double doors” are now per- 
manently closed, and since there are no closets in the room, 
clothes are hung against them, concealed sometimes by curtains. 
Not only the old marble fireplace but sometimes old pieces of 
furniture are left. In a fine old house on Washington Boule- 
vard, in an attic apartment in which the paper was hanging 
in great pieces from the ceiling, and the stove stood propped on 
bricks, a large oil painting, an unmistakable relic of former 
prosperity, was hanging on the wall. In a basement apartment 
on Peoria Street, where the floors were warped and the furniture 
cheap and dilapidated, the Polish tenants were using the heavy 
old walnut bureau which obviously belonged to the early history 
of the house. 

It is unnecessary to point out that these old-fashioned houses 
can never be properly adapted to tenement use. A single room 
is often as large as an apartment of two or three rooms in an 
ordinary tenement, but if this room is made into several, some 
of them will be windowless. The result is the one-room apart- 
ment.* Attempts to remodel such houses are sometimes found, 

* Sixty-one light-housekeeping apartments, occupied by families, were visited ; 
of these, twenty-seven were one-room apartments and twenty-eight two-room 


apartments; only three apartments had three rooms, one had four rooms, and 


in two cases no report was made as to the number. 
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but the remodeling is not part of a carefully planned scheme to 
make the house a suitable or convenient living-place for the new 
class of tenants. It consists instead of some makeshift altera- 
tions, which will turn the large rooms into smaller ones and 
make possible a larger monthly rental. In one house on South 
Peoria Street, part of a large hall has been made into an ad- 
ditional room, leaving for a hall a totally dark passage twenty 
inches wide. Through this hall one of the tenant families has 
the only access to its room, and two other families are obliged to 
use it to get water from the sink, which is in a dark corner at 
the end of the passage. 

Although the rooms are large and ceilings high, there is very 
often an insufficient amount of air. In 15 per cent of the sixty- 
six sleeping rooms visited, there was a violation of the legal 
requirement of 400 cubic feet of air for adults, and 200 for 
children.’ The rooms, however, were usually light. In only 5 
per cent of all the rooms visited was the window space not equal 
to 10 per cent of the floor space. 

The plumbing in these houses is sure to be very defective. 
The ordinance governing new tenements, that is, tenements 
erected since I90I, requires one water-closet for every apartment 
of more than two rooms, and one water-closet for every two 
apartments when the apartments consist of one or two rooms.® 
But the requirement for old houses, that is, those erected before 
1901, providing merely that accommodations shall be ade- 
quate,’ is singularly indefinite and, therefore, quite unenforce- 


*Tolman, Municipal Code, sec. 420: ‘“‘No room in any tenement house 
shall be so occupied that the allowance of air to each person living or sleeping 
in such room shall at any time be less than 400 cubic feet for each such person 
more than twelve years old, and 200 cubic feet for each such person of the age 
of twelve years or under.” 

* Jbid., sec. 434: “In every new tenement house there shall be a separate 
water-closet in a separate compartment within each apartment, accessible to each 
apartment, without passing through any other apartment, provided that where 
there are apartments consisting of only one or two rooms there shall be at least 
one water-closet for every two apartments.” 


*Ibid., sec. 1225: “Every person who shall be the owner, lessee, or keeper 


or manager of any tenement, boarding-house, lodging-house, or manufactory 
shall provide or cause to be provided for the accommodation thereof and for 
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able. The condition, therefore, which prevails in most of these 


houses—a single water-closet for the entire house, however large 
the number of tenant families, is not illegal because the houses 
were not built under the new law. These water-closets are, 
however, almost invariably filthy or in bad repair, or both. 
The landlord is, of course, not always responsible for this 
condition, for when there is one water-closet, and that one 
unlocked, in a public hall, in a house containing half a dozen 
families and often as many single roomers besides, there is 
every opportunity for abuse as well as neglect. In one house 
the water-closet was out of repair because one tenant had 
emptied her garbage into it. The caretaker’s only comment 
was, “You can’t watch them all the time, you know.” Only eight 
of the thirty-seven closets examined were reported clean, nine- 
teen were dirty, ten were filthy, and sixteen were out of repair. 
It is to be expected that along with such limited toilet accommo- 
dations will be found a correspondingly limited water supply.® 
All of the tenants in a single house, therefore, are likewise de- 
pendent upon a single sink for the water used for cooking, wash- 
ing, and all other household purposes. As is to be expected, the 
conditions of these sinks in general is as bad as that of the closets. 
the use of the tenants, lodgers, boarders, and workers therein, adequate 
privies, urinals, and water-closets, and the same shall be so adequately venti 


lated, and shall at all times be kept in such cleanly and wholesome condition 
as not to be offensive or be dangerous or detrimental to health.” 

* Thirteen remodeled houses were visited and eleven of these had only a 
single water-closet, which was either in the public hall or the yard, for the use 
of the entire house. To understand what a difficult problem is involved it must 
be remembered that these are “‘light-housekeeping” rooms, and that water is 
needed for cooking and other household purposes. In three cases, this one sink 
which furnished the whole water supply of the house and the one water-closet 
were used by five families, numbering in one house more than forty persons. 
It must of course be remembered that plumbing accommodations are often very 
inadequate, not only in remodeled houses but in those built for tenement pur- 
peses. The A- 
house on the West Side, is a house containing twenty-eight furnished house 


Building, for example, a well-known furnished rooming- 


keeping apartments, and was, of course, built for a tenement, and not for the 
use of a single family. Here each family has two rooms, but although there 
is a sink in each apartment the water-closets are in the halls and there are 
only six for twenty-eight apartments. In the winter when the investigators 


visited the house, they were all filthy, frozen, and vermin infested. 
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When there is only one sink for several families, someone is 
quite sure to use it, not only for dishwater, but for general 
refuse. The effect on the standards of cleanliness provided by 
this absence of all facilities for decent living needs no comment. 

Dark halls are another bad feature in houses used for fur- 
nished rooms. Of twenty-eight houses visited the halls of only 
four were light. Some were so dark that one groped to 
find the way. These dark stairways in crowded houses not only 
involve well-known moral dangers, more especially since there 
is a constant danger of tenants of bad character, but they are 
almost invariably dirty and unsanitary. They suggest also the 
possible danger of fire since most of the houses are old build- 
ings, and many of them frame. It should be explained that 
there is a stove in nearly every room and in a large number 
of cases both gasoline and coal stoves were found in the same 
room. Such conditions in a house used by people of irregular 
habits make the danger from fire a serious one. 

The great evil of the furnished rooming-house, however, is 
not that of inadequate or filthy sanitary arrangements, dark halls, 
or danger from fire, but the degradation that comes from living 
in a one-room tenement, with broken, dilapidated furniture, with- 
out responsibility or a sense of ownership. Parlor, bedroom, 
clothes-closet, dining-room, kitchen, pantry, even coal shed are 
here combined in one room where the cooking, eating, sleeping, 
washing, and all of the family life goes on. 

The furniture which is found in “light-housekeeping” rooms 
is uniformly old and dilapidated, for the newly purchased is 
cheap and poor in quality, and soon goes to pieces. In many 
cases where a landlady first “goes into the business” she makes 
her own old furniture, bought many years ago when she was 
first married, go as far as possible toward furnishing the 
house. Some second-hand furniture is bought and added to 
it perhaps, but very little that is new ever goes into furnished 
rooms. Each apartment is usually supplied with a stove, a 
bed, a table, two chairs, a bureau, and a few dishes, two plates, 
two cups and saucers, and a few cooking utensils. Carpets 


are very rare, but occasionally there is a rug. Curtains for- 
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tunately are also rare. The bedding which is always “fur- 
nished” is one of the most repulsive features of the room, 
for it is handed on uncleansed from tenant to tenant. Clean 
towels, sheets, and pillow cases are supposed to be furnished 
weekly to each tenant, and when this is done they are washed 
at a steam laundry and are reasonably clean. But only too 
often one finds sheets that are as dirty as the rest of the bedding. 
When tenants have “nothing of their own,” the house is 
inevitably cheerless, and when the home is only a single 
room in which all the processes of living are carried on, 
it is necessarily disorderly and confused. In all families with 
hand-to-mouth methods, coal is bought by the basket or bushel, 
and little food is ever carried over from one meal to the next; 


but in “light-housekeeping’’ apartments such fuel and provi- 


sions as are on hand will probably be kept in the same room 
in which the family sleep. 

The business of maintaining or running a furnished rooming- 
house is sometimes a very profitable one, conducted by women 
who are thoroughly respectable and make every effort to keep 
their houses decent. This is, of course, extremely difficult since 
they cannot require references. For this reason families with 
children are often preferred, although children “damage the 
furniture so much,” because children offer some guaranty of 
respectability and some hope of permanence in the arrangements 
made. The plan of organization varies. In some cases the 
landlord or landlady owns or leases the house, lives on the 
premises, and acts as janitor as well as manager. In other cases 
a single individual, who is a kind of furnished-rooms landlord, 
maintains several houses of this kind, employing a caretaker at 
a fixed wage who acts as landlady or janitress for all the estab- 
lishments. 

When the landlady lives on the premises and uses the com- 
mon toilet facilities, she tries to maintain a fairly high standard 
of decency and of cleanliness. But when the care of the halls, 
closets, and sinks is left to a caretaker who is responsible for 
several houses and can give only a little of her time each day 
to any one of them, the place becomes indescribably dirty. A 
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further difficulty when one landlord has several establishments 
is that persons too disreputable to be endured for any length of 
time by one set of tenants are shifted to another house and then 


moved again when necessary. In one of these houses, two 
different tenants told of making such vigorous complaints about 
a man and woman who had been on a drunken debauch in a 
room on the floor above that they were to be put out. It de- 
veloped, however, that this eviction only meant that they were 
to be moved on to one of the other houses which the same 
landlord owned, and when they became unendurable there, they 
would be moved again. They would be kept indefinitely, how- 
ever, so long as they paid their rent. 

The standard of decency set by the landladies must necessarily 
be a very shifting one. A woman who has had a good deal of 
experience demands that her tenants shall not drink because “‘it 
does not look well to see cans of beer coming into the house.” 
Another, whose husband had died and left her a thousand 
dollars, at once spent most of it in getting herself established 
in the furnished-rooms business. But she found it so unprofit- 
able that within a year she would have been glad to sell out 
even for a hundred dollars. She had found it very easy to 
get disorderly tenants and very hard to get any other kind. 
She could not get references and was “pretty nearly always 
fooled by her intuition.” She was formerly a chambermaid in 
a hotel and was anxious to “sell out” and go back to it. Her 
case is typical of a large number of women who have made a 
miserable failure out of “furnished rooms.’’ The business is, 
of course, precarious. Although a certain amount of risk is 
avoided by requiring payment in advance, this requirement can- 
not always be enforced against tenants already admitted, and 
careless habits of using household goods are inevitably aggra- 
vated by the consciousness that they belong to another person. 
Tenants of this type are sometimes spiteful, and wilful abuse 
on the part of a few leads the landlady to suspect them all. One 
landlady kept in the basement a supply of old furniture, and 
when a family with children moved in, or a couple who drank, 
she took out her good furniture and brought up the old. 
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More interesting, however, than the sanitary problems 
within the house or the management of “furnished rooms’’ as 
a business is the problem of family life under these conditions. 
It is clear that the presence of families in furnished rooming- 
houses must be a question of serious interest to the charitable 
organizations of the city. In the West Side District of the 
United Charities, a very large proportion of the families relieved 
are from the furnished-rooms section, and the same thing is true, 
though in perhaps a lesser degree, in the other districts which 
have furnished-rooms sections. These families are almost in- 
variably American or Irish, and although a few representatives 
of other nationalities will be found, their numbers are small in 
proportion.’® A study in a single district of the case records for 
the “furnished-room” families who had become applicants for 
relief showed an almost unvarying sequence of events. The 
family through misfortune, however caused, had been obliged to 
give up their home. In most cases a failure to pay rent had been 
followed by eviction. They had “stored” their furniture, and 
then by paying a dollar and a half or two dollars a week they had 
got a furnished room equipped for “light housekeeping’ as a 
temporary home. But once having gone down it was easier for 
the family to go on paying the small weekly sum demanded by the 
“furnished-rooms”’ landlady than to get enough money together 
to take the furniture out of storage and pay a monthly rent in 
advance as they must do to get into a small apartment of their 
own again. In many cases the storage was soon greater than the 
value of the “stored” furniture, and the family had then no way 
of escape from furnished rooms except by saving enough to 
make a first payment on some new furniture. 


* Unfortunately the case records have not been so kept that it is always 
clear whether the family was occupying furnished rooms or not. The testimony 
of the superintendents, however, was most emphatic on this point. Special 
acknowledgment may be made here of the kindness of Miss Amelia Sears, 
superintendent of the West Side District office, who not only gave generously 
of her time, but from time to time allowed the investigators to use her office. 


” Out of 62 families, the nationality of whose head was recorded, 31 were 
Americans, 11 Irish, 7 German, 2 Canadian, 2 English, 2 Polish, 3 Swedish, 
1 French, 1 Norwegian, 2 Italian. 
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In one case a husband and wife with their three children 
were living in two rooms meagerly furnished “for light house- 
keeping” in a basement on Sangamon Street. When the last 
baby was expected they were in great discouragement, for the 
man who was a teamster had not had regular work for a year. 
Before the woman went to the hospital they had stored their 
furniture and given up their home, as they supposed, tempo- 
rarily; but the furniture was soon “lost in storage,” and they 
had settled down to a careless hand-to-mouth existence without 
giving a thought to a troubled future of responsibility with 
furniture of their own and a month’s rent due in advance. In 
another case the charity visitor found a woman who had applied 
for relief living with her two children in two very small and 
miserably furnished rooms in a rear building. The husband 
was a baker who drank. He had been out of work for four 
months, and they had sold the furniture and moved into fur- 
nished rooms. He had been in Indianapolis for two months 
looking for work and the family had had “county aid.” The 
woman, who had been working hard to support herself and the 
children, was sick and discouraged, and had only applied for 
relief when the landlord threatened eviction. After the district 
visitor had moved the family out of furnished rooms into a 
small apartment, where they were buying some furniture again 
and trying to get re-established, the man reappeared. Within 
a year his unsteady habits had demoralized them and he re- 
treated to a country town in Illinois from which he wrote, “I 
could not stay in Chicago; the landlord was after me, and so was 
the furniture people; so I started out to do something.” The 
woman was then expecting her third baby, and, touched by her 
forlorn condition, the “furniture man” agreed to wait. But her 
difficulties were not over, for her Greek landlord continued his 
threats and her fear of him was so great that she suddenly 
gave up the struggle and sold the furniture, saying she felt 
she would be safe if she could only get back into furnished 
rooms for a time. 

In another case, a family with two children were found in a 
second-floor front room on Washington Boulevard for which 
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they were paying $2.25 a week. Although the man had tuber- 
culosis, the whole family slept in one bed. He had been unable 
to work, and the woman who “worked when she could” and 
sometimes earned seven or eight dollars a week, had worn her- 
self out and become a heavy drinker. She still has the reputa- 
tion of being a good worker, but she “gets discouraged” and 
then drinks. They originally “lost their home” three years ago 
because the furniture was seized to settle a grocery bill, and they 
have been going the rounds of furnished rooms ever since. The 
woman’s habits have made them unwelcome tenants, and they 
were turned out by their last landlady. 

Tuberculosis in furnished rooms is one of their serious 
dangers, and many other cases similar to the last one might be 
given. A woman and her five children were found in a single 
fourth-floor room reached by a very dark stairway in a house 
on Washington Boulevard. The room was extremely dirty and 
the children very much neglected. The man who had an ad- 
vanced case of tuberculosis had deserted his family for a second 
time, and the woman who had incipient tuberculosis was not able 
to work much. She had sold the furniture, taken a furnished 
room, and locked the children in during the days when she went 
out to work. She had made no application for relief, and the 
condition of the home and children was discovered only by 
chance. In another case, a family whose furniture had gone for 
a grocery bill had moved into a single furnished room with their 
two children and, although the man had tuberculosis, they all 
slept in one bed. 

In one family which was under the care of the United 
Charities at various times for a period of five years, there was, 
before the first application for help, a history of illness, irregu- 
lar work and some drinking on the part of the man. The woman 
had placed the five children in the Home for the Friendless, 
stored the furniture, and had then moved with her husband into 
a furnished room. Her plan was to go out doing housework 
until they had saved enough money for a month’s rent and were 
ready to “start again.” The United Charities record was, “We 
find ourselves unable to get them to put forth any effort.” In 
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six months they wanted the children and immediately removed 
them from the Home for the Friendless, but they refused to 
make an effort to “get their things together,” and took the chil- 
dren with them into furnished rooms. The landlady complained 
because they “broke up the furniture’’ and made them move into 
two other furnished rooms in a rear cottage. In two months the 
United Charities again made an effort to move the family, but 
the man had decided that he was going to die soon and that 
there was therefore no need of “putting forth any effort.” The 
landlady wanted to evict them because they were so dirty. Al- 
though they finally got their furniture back, the woman developed 
tuberculosis and was obliged to go to the County Infirmary at 
Dunning. The children were again sent to the Home for the 
Friendless, and this time the furniture was sold and the man left 
to shift for himself. After a few months he was tired of it and 
the woman was tired of Dunning, and the two took the children 
away once more and were found by a district visitor in a rear 
house in “three miserable, furnished rooms” which were “in a 
filthy condition.” The man had given up dying and was working 
as a carpenter, earning good wages but giving little to the family. 
The woman who was in an advanced stage of tuberculosis was 
being cared for by the Tuberculosis Institute. The children 
were indescribably neglected, and were finally brought into the 
Juvenile Court with the father. 

In more than half of the cases, drink seems to be the expla- 
nation of the family’s descent into life “in furnished rooms,” 
and once there, such a life is undoubtedly a constant incentive 
to drink and other spendthrift, dissolute habits, and we have one 
of the old vicious circles so familiar to the charity worker. In 
the case of one family living in a large building given over to 
furnished rooms in the southern end of the district, a woman 
who had four children said that because of her husband’s drink- 
ing habits they were safer living in furnished rooms. Her 
husband would never save enough to pay the landlord at the end 
of the month, but he would pay the $2.50 each week when he 
knew he would be promptly locked out if he failed. Both this 
woman and her husband had “good family connections” and 
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\ ONE-ROOM APARTMENT IN A FURNISHED ROOMING HOUSE ON 
THE WEST SIDE 


Eight families now live in this house which was originally occupied by a single family 
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very nice children, and it is encouraging to report that on a 
second visit to the family it was learned that a cousin had given 
the man steady work with the agreement that part of his wages 
were to be “kept back” until there was money enough to get the 
furniture out of storage. In the same house was another family 
with three very young children who had been brought to their 
misfortune because the man gambled. In another case a man 
with his wife and five children were found living in a single fur- 
nished room with an area of 60 square feet. Drink had been the 
cause of their misfortunes, and the wife thought if they stored 
their furniture and went into furnished rooms for a time “things 
might be easier.’’ On the contrary, as she explained to a charity 
visicor, “he only drank harder in furnished rooms and went 
steadily down.” In a “light-housekeeping” building on the 
South Side a husband and wife who were both drinking, unre- 
liable people were living in a single room with seven children. 
The children were singularly attractive and the parents found 
it very profitable to send them out begging. The United Chari- 
ties had made persistent efforts to rehabilitate the family in 
order to save the children; but although they had been taken out 
of furnished rooms and re-established in a home of their own 
several times, they always “went back” whenever it seemed 
easiest to do so. 

In addition to these fairly typical cases of families who 
through illness, irregular employment, drink, or other bad habits, 
have “lost their homes” and fallen into the hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence in furnished rooms, there are a large number of miscellan- 
eous ones. A woman who cleaned offices at night said that she 
liked living in furnished rooms so that her four children might be 
near other people in the evening when she was away. Some young 
married women are reluctant to give up earning money of their 
own, and prefer their old occupations outside the home to iso- 
lated, monotonous, unaccustomed work inside the home. One 
woman who has been married less than a year said she wanted 
to work because she hated “sitting round home” all the time. A 
husband and wife who together “did a turn” in the “nickel 
theaters” found it a conveniently easy and economical method of 
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life. A single room entails slight responsibility, and, if equipped 
for light housekeeping is thought to bear some resemblance to a 
home. There are, too, many cases in which the woman's 
slovenly habits, lack of housewifely thrift, as well as of ade- 
quate education and training for the responsibilities of married 
life, are obviously at fault. In general it may be said that 
uncertainty of employment and irregular habits on the part of 
the husband interact with bad management on the part of the 
wife to promote a most disorderly manner of living, obviously 
demoralizing for the children in the family. 

rom the point of view of the rent paid, living in furnished 
rooms is an expensive way of living for poor people. The table 
given below shows the number of rooms occupied, together with 


the weekly rental. Only nine of the thirty-six families occupy- 


N NuMBER OF Famitres WHO Pam A WEEKLY RENTAL OF 
O 
Rooms 1 
“UP | | 
OccuPIED , $2.25 | $2.50 | $2.75 | $3.00! Total 


I room 
2 rooms 
3 Tooms 
4 rooms 


Total 


ing one room paid less than $2.00 a week, while in the same 
neighborhood an apartment of three or possibly even four rooms 
may be had for $8.00 or $10.00 a month. And it must be re- 
membered that most of these families, when they first move into 
furnished rooms, are not only paying a high rent in proportion 
to the number of rooms but they are paying storage on their 
furniture at the same time."! 

For some unexplained reason, rents are higher in the sum- 
mer than in winter. In one house, rooms that are rented for 

“It is interesting to note that families pay higher rents relatively than do 
single ‘“roomers” in the same house. For example, a room for which a family 
would be obliged to pay $2.00 a week would be let to a man alone for $1.00, 
although the landlady would also be responsible for the care of the room in the 
latter case, This is only a further indication of the fact that families are 


charged high rents for the privilege of “light housekeeping.” 
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$3.00 a week in summer are offered for $2.00 in the winter. No 


one seems to be able to give a satisfactory reason for this—one 


landlady merely said, “You can’t get more in winter.” 
It has already been pointed out that no attempt will be made 
in the present study to discuss the problem of furnished rooms 


in so far as they accommodate men and women who wish to live 
irregularly, and who find it easy to lose their identity in fur- 
nished rooms and maintain irregular household establishments. 
The presence of such people is, however, an important factor 
contributing to the demoralization of families who give up nor- 
mal home life for furnished rooms. Charity visitors both on the 
West and the South sides furnished examples of cases in which 
young girls in respectable families had gone wrong because the 
families had been unfortunate enough to have disreputable 
neighbors in the furnished rooming-house in which they lived. 
and had not discovered the danger until it was too late. 

The purpose of the present study has been to set forth one of 
the less conspicuous aspects of the housing problem in Chicago, 
and one that is believed to be important because of its singularly 
demoralizing effect on family life. It should be pointed out that 
this is something more than a local problem. In nearly every 
large city there are sections similar to those described in Chicago 
in which domestic life is driven out by business or industry or 
both, and during the period of transition, the houses which were 
once dignified and comfortable homes are crudely adapted for 
the use of the poor. Doubtless in many communities, the prob- 
lem described in this study assumes as serious aspects as in 
Chicago.’* With reference to the treatment of such property by 
the city nothing can be added to the conservative and yet far- 
seeing statement of Mr. Booth.'* While, however, a suitable 
scheme of adaptation is being elaborated, certain obvious require- 
ments in administration may be noted. Reasonably frequent 
disinfections should be required without special evidence of 
contagion having spread in these sections. The municipal 

* See, e.g., Dinwiddie, Housing Conditions in Philadelphia, 23: “The filth 
iest living rooms were found in the furnished room houses.” See also p. 19 


Cited above in note 2. 
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ordinance’* requiring adequate toilet facilities should be made 
more definite. It may be too soon to look for a municipal ordi- 
nance which shall outlaw the one-room tenement for families 
with children, but in so far as the one-room tenement involves 
a violation of the ordinance requiring a minimum cubic air space 
in rooms used for living and sleeping purposes, a rigid enforce- 
ment of the ordinance may be demanded. It has already been 
pointed out that 15 per cent of the sleeping-rooms were illegally 
crowded, and nowhere is this overcrowding so harmful as in 
cases where a single room is used for all household purposes. 
The frequent inspection of such establishments for the purpose 
of enforcing this and the following sections in the health code 
should be rendered possible by an adequate appropriation and 
a larger staff of inspectors. 

In addition to an enforcement of these ordinances, further 
improvement could be effected by more intelligent and far-seeing 
action on the part of the police department. There seems no 
reason why a territory still recognized as a residence district, 
though inhabited mostly by the families of the poor, should not 


be purged of the vicious element with which it is tainted.’® 
But whether or not such a scheme of adaptation as suggested by 
Mr. Booth can be agreed upon, or a reasonable standard of 
decency, cleanliness, and sanitation enforced by the city, or the 
disorderly elements expelled by the police, it is clear that any 
charitable agency attempts the impossible if it attempts the 
rehabilitation of a family without making a removal from fur- 


nished rooms an inexorable condition of assistance. 

“ Tolman’s Municipal Code, sec. 1225. 

** And this means, of course, without transferring them to any other similar 
residence neighborhood. A request that the business invasion of the West Side 
be facilitated by the expulsion of these disorderly elements has been lodged with 
the mayor. (See the Record-Herald, October 8, 1910, containing a demand to this 
effect, signed by business firms.) This request is, however, accompanied inform- 
ally by the following naive and shocking statement by a representative of one of 
the petitioning firms: ‘“‘The district north of West ———— Street and between 
the river and North ———— Avenue is ideal for a heavier manufacturing district. 
employing only men, practically, and there are plenty of obscure streets near it 
that would permit of segregation there of the vicious elements.”—Datly News. 
October 7, 1910. The italics are ours, as is the comment that these “obscure 
streets’ are now inhabited by a respectable tenement population, chiefly immi- 


grants, of course. 
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IV. THEORIES OF THE END OF ACTIVITY 

INTRODUCTION.—FROM HOBBES TO ROUSSEAU.—(1I) SELF-GRATI- 

FICATION AS END.—(2) FEELING HARMONIZED WITH CON- 

TROL.—(3) THE TRANSITION TO EMPHASIS UPON SOCIAL 

CONTROL.—(4) THE NEO-UTILITARIANS OR SOCIAL ETHI- 

CISTS.—(5) OTHER SUBJECTIVISTIC THEORIES.—(6) THE 

TRANSITION TO SOCIOLOGY 

It is the task of this chapter to enter into an account of 
typical views of the end of activity, tracing the line of develop- 
ment, so far as space will allow, through the various types of 
subjectivistic criteria in ethical and social writing to the present 
transition to a functional and objective sociology. The writers 
here treated, together with the views they represent, can be 
classified most conveniently under six heads. First are the 
frankly hedonistic theorists and agitators who regard pleasure, 
happiness, self-gratification as the legitimate end of all activity 
and abhor social control accordingly. This type may be illus- 
trated by William Morris and Nietzsche. Closely related to 
these theorists in origin and growing up parallel and in close 
connection with them is another class of men who urge the 
same end of activity, but who do not conceive of the end as in 
any way opposed to legitimate and effective social control, but 
rather as an aid to it. Fourier and Bentham may be used to 
illustrate this type. Under the pressure of criticism Mill and 


Spencer and their contemporaries came to modify the bases of 


their doctrine of pleasure or happiness as the end; and their 

views furnish the material for the third division. After Mill 

and Spencer, and even contemporary with them, came a group 

of writers who may be called neo-utilitarians or social ethicists 

for lack of better terms. They make prominent the idea of 
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reference to social control, but set up pleasure as the end or 
good, frequently displaying a poorly reconciled opposition 
between social morality and hedonic self-realization. These 
writers constitute the fourth division. In the fifth division are 
classed the various subjectivistic theories centering about some 
other criterion than the “seeking of pleasure” and the “avoid- 
ance of pain,” or at least implying such real or pseudo-facts as 
conscience, the moral sense, inner harmony, reason, self-realiza- 
tion, maximum activity, as the final objects of reference in 
activity. he final group of theorists is made up of the tran- 
sitional sociologists, that is, those thinkers on social questions 
who were born into the old artificial subjectivism, but who are 
making the transition to a functional sociology. The line of 
transition through these types of theory will appear in the 
development of the chapter. 

Hobbes, the father of modern English psychology and 
empirical philosophy, was also the unwitting progenitor of the 
modern democratic movement. On the one hand he started the 
analvsis of mind in specific and concrete, almost objective, terms, 
which was carried on by Locke, Hume, Helvetius, Hartley, the 
Scottish school, and has lately appeared in the experimental psy- 
chology and realistic and pragmatic philosophy. On the other 
hand he gave a fruitful impulse to the discussion of the origin 
of authority in social control, which coming down through 
Locke, Helvetius,* Rousseau, Bentham, Fourier, Schiller, Babceuf, 
Weitling, Bakunin, and others, has permeated all the modern 


political and social discussion, though the content of the discus- 
sion has changed much in the transition. Hobbes stated the 
thesis that man renounced the state of nature which was also a 
state of freedom and of war, and accepted civilized life * con- 


* Helvetius almost reproduces Hobbes (without citing him) in some parts ot 


his writings, especially on the genesis of the social contract, his theory of feeling 


as a means of control, etc. (op. cit., 322 ff.). I am convinced that a further 
study of Helvetius and his connections will show that he had a much wider 
influence in spreading the doctrines of Hobbes and his immediate successers 
than is now generally recognized. 

* The term civilized peoples, in the sense of socially or state controlled 
peoples appears in Helvetius (op. cit., 2902, 325) policées peuples, and in the Ger- 


man at a little later date as polizierte Vélker (Professor Small has found the 
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tractually as a means of escaping pain and suffering and of 
adding to his satisfactions.* The hedonic motive which Hobbes 


put forth has furnished the basis of practically all later theories, 


and has not until very recently been modified.‘ Locke made the 
first significant transition toward a theory of democracy on the 
new basis when he made the contract two-sided,® while Rousseau 
went even farther in modifying the terms of the contract so as 
to make it wholly an expression of the popular will and depend- 
ent on nothing else.*° At this point Hobbes’s germinal idea had 
blossomed into the green fruit of democracy, and we need not 
at this point trace the connection farther. 

Rousseau, however, reversed one of the principles of Hobbes 
in giving form to the theory that man made a mistake in coming 
out of the state of nature, which according to Rousseau was 
not a state of war as Hobbes had described it, but a state of 
peace, happiness, and innocence.’ True to the poetic tradition ° 
usage in Biisch, op. cit.), in each case used in the same sense, of people under 
coercive or compulsory control as a means to civilization. The same idea 
occurs again, though in much modified form, in the French school of sociolo 
gists in connection with the theory of the social organism (see below). 

3 Leviathan, loc. cit., chaps. xiii-xiv. 

*The scattered adherents of a theocratic doctrine of the origin of social 
control would, of course, accept the hedonic statement of the origin of social 
control with reservations or reject it entirely (Paley combines the idea of reve 
lation and the pleasure and pain motive—the “fear of hell”—in control. Cf. 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, Bk. I, chap. vi; Bk. II, chaps vi-viii; 
also Martineau, op. cit., II, 234. Sidgwick classes Paley as a utilitarian because of 
this attitude. Cf. Hist. of Ethics (3d ed.), 238 ff. Mill strongly resents this 
characterization. Cf. “Professor Sidgwick’s Discourse on the Studies of the 
University of Cambridge” in Dissertations and Discussions (Boston, 1868), I, 
150. But the theocratic theorists are negligible. The dominant line of develop- 
ment of the theory of social control has been, of course, in modern times from 
the contract theory of Hobbes down to the completest evolutionary and natural- 
istic statement of the theory of the present. 

’Cf. Locke’s Second Treatise on Government, Bk. II, chap. viii. 


The Social Contract (transl. Harrington), Bk. I, chaps. vi-vii; Bk. IV, 


Discours sur lorigine de l'inégalité, especially the Preface. Morellet 


de la nature, 1755) expresses about the same view, in a more crude 


* Rousseau was not, of course, a scientist, but a popularizer and a senti- 


mentalist. 
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he had his golden age in the past. As the formulator of this 
view Rousseau became the father of modern philosophic anarch- 
ism. With the best of evidence the nihilistic doctrines of 
Bakunin, which have both directly and indirectly so strongly 
influenced modern pseudo-social and literary writing, and hence 
popular thinking, have been traced back to him.’ Socialism 
also as a part of the general modern democratic movement owes 
much to Rousseau.’® It is to the more anarchistic and to the 
socialistic variants which are traceable to Rousseau that the first 
group of examples in this chapter belongs, while the other 
groups, with a partial exception for the second, come for the 
most part within the limits of the more conventional movement 
of democracy. 

I. William Morris takes happiness and democratic gratifica- 
tion to be the criterion of the end of life and action,”’ and for 
its attainment all social revolution or change must occur.** Gov- 
ernment stands in the way of the attainment of this end. He 
rebels even at the idea of a coercive public opinion,’* and holds 
that pleasure from the satisfaction of natural desires is the proper 


guide to conduct."* Crime does not require punishment, for 
“In a society where there is no punishment to evade, no law to 


°Cf. Graham, Socialism New and Old, 67-68. Ibsen confesses to inspira- 
tion from Bakunin, and G. B. Shaw asserts his discipleship to Ibsen. Cf. 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism. 

” Graham, op. cit., 59 ff. 

™ News from Nowhere (Boston, 1890), 80. 12 Tbid., 128. 

8 Jbid., 104. Also: “It would be possible for us to contend with and rob 
each other, but it would be harder for us than refraining from strife and rob- 
bery. That is, in short, the foundation of our life and happiness.”—Jbid., 110. 

Ibid., 82. 

*In describing how the old order failed, Old Hammond said: “[{Most 
crimes] were the result of the laws of private property, which forbade the 
satisfaction of their natural desires to all but a privileged few, and of the 
general visible coercion which came of those laws Again, many violent 
acts came from the artificial perversion of the sexual passions, which caused 
over-weening jealousy and the like miseries [also based on the man-made idea of 
woman as property]. That idea has of course vanished with private property, 
as well as certain foliies about the “ruin” of women for following their 
natural desires in an illegal way, which was, of course, a convention caused 


by the laws of private property.”—ZJbid., 112. 
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triumph over, remorse will certainly follow transgression.” ** 
His ideal of life is a non-coercive communism where the love of 
work will be a sufficient bond." His ideal of “real learning” 
is “knowledge cultivated for its own sake—the Art of Knowl- 
edge, in short.” ** 

Nietzsche in a way returns to the basic principle of Hobbes, 
in declaring that the focus of all activities and ends is in a 


desire to escape suffering, ‘in a longing for stupefaction of pain 
through emotion.” *® This suffering is age-long, generally 


‘ 


recognizable in the feeling of guilt which has its origin in “a 
bit of animal psychology—no more.” * The relief from this 
unpleasant feeling is the exercise of the instinct of the will to 
power.** The ascetic priesthood have always studied to repress 
this “instinct” and to deepen the feeling of guilt, thus robbing 


mankind of happiness.** Modern science is the ally of the 
priesthood in this theft of happiness.** The only hope for 
humanity is in breaking away from both, in exalting the egoistic 
blond beast, and then the hobgoblin ‘‘morality will die.” He 
looks for this transformation within the next two hundred 
years.” 

“JTbid., 127. Also: “.... Those more enlightened men who were then 
{under the old order] called Socialists, although they well knew, and even stated 
in public, that the only reasonable condition of society was that of pure com- 
munism (such as you now see around you), yet shrunk from what seemed to 
them the barren task of preaching the realization of a happy dream.’’—/bid., 145. 

Ibid., 97. 

* A Genealogy of Morals (transl. Hausmann, New York, 1897), 176. Plato, 
Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schopenhauer, all regarded pleasure as cessation 
of pain or discomfort, as does Nietzsche here. Cf. Wright, op. cit., VI, 72-91. 

* Ibid., 196. Elsewhere he explains the origin of this “feeling” differently: 
“The feeling of guilt... . and of personal obligation has .... its origin in 
the oldest and most primitive personal relationship which ever existed—the 
relationship between buyer and seller, creditor and debtor.”—/Jbid, 82-83. 

* Ibid., 188 ff. Technically, Nietzsche does not make feeling or happiness 
the end of action, but substitutes the criterion of will to power. But since he 
understands by pleasure a feeling of increased power and by pain a feeling of 
diminished power, his criterion resolves itself finally into a simple hedonistic 
subjectivistic statement of the end of activity. (Cf. Werke, XIII, 254, 271 ff.; 
XV, 323, 331 ff.) 

= Genealogy of Morals, 190 ff. * Ibid., 214-15. * Ibid., 225. 
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II. Charles Fourier was in large measure the prototype of 
theorists like William Morris and was a follower of Rousseau 
and Helvetius, especially in so far as the doctrine that pleasure 
is the end of action is concerned. However, he believed in a 
form of social control, meager in scope though the control was 
to be. For him the law of happiness is to social science what 
the law of gravitation is to physics.*” He held that the instincts 
and impulses are naturally good and that the way to happiness 
is to follow them.** Therefore it is necessary to study these 
impulses or attractions coming from nature instead of the arti- 
ficial duties recommended by the philosophers.** He recognizes 
that to follow the lead of our sensuous appetites (to which he 


mainly refers )** may get us into trouble, but that is only because 


our social organization is such as it is, and with the proper social 
reorganization this disturbance would be removed. Hence the 


Cf. Théorie des quatre mouvements, 107 (2d ed., Guvres, Paris, 1846). 
Compare Helvetius, op. cit., 322; also Lester F. Ward, Psychic Factors of 
Civilization, 55, 94, and Dynamic Sociology, 1, 486-87. 

passionnée est l'impulsion donnée par la nature anté- 
rieurement a la réflexion, et persistante malgré l’opposition de la raison, du 
devoir, du préjuge, monde industriel et socitétaire, Geuv. (2d 
ed.), 47. 

“Le monde savante est tout imbu d'une doctrine appelée MORALE, qui est 
mortelle ennemie de I'attraction passionnée. La morale enseigne a l‘homme 4a 
étre en guerre avec lui-méme, résister a ses passions, les réprimer, croire que 
Dieu n'a pas su organiser sagement nos ames, nos passions; qu’il avait besoin 
des lecons de Platon et Sénéque pour apprendre a distribuer les caractéres et les 
instincts. Imbu de ces préjugés sur l’impéritie de Dieu, le monde savant 
était inhabile au calcul des impulsions naturelles ou attractions passionnées, que 
la morale proscrit et relégue au rang des vices.’’—ZIbid., 125 (quoted from Gide, 
Charles Fourier: Geuvres chotsies, 11). 

“Les passions qu'on croit ennemies de la concorde ne tendent qu’a cette 
unité dont nous les jugeons si eloignées.”—Gide, op. cit., 12. 

Tous ces caprices philosophiques, appelés des devoirs, n’ont aucun rap 
port avec la nature; le devoir vient des hommes, Il’attraction vient de Dieu; or, 
si l’on veut connaitre les vues de Dieu, il faut étudier l’attraction, la nature 
seule, sans aucune acception du devoir qui varie dans chaque siécle, tandis que la 
nature des passions a été et restera invariable chez tous les peuples.”—Théorie 
des quatre mouvements, 107 (from Gide, op. cit., 10). Compare on the matter 
of duty G. B. Shaw, Quintessence of Ibsenism (New York, 1904), 44-45. 


See his classifications, Nouveau monde industriel et sociétaire (CEuvres, 


a7 ff. 
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necessity for instituting the system of the phalanstery.** One 
of the incidents of the change in social control which he urges 
is that women should be sexually free at the age of eighteen.*® 
The wide influence of Fourier after his death is well known 
In 1841 Considérant lectured at Dijon,*' on the prospects of 
Fourierism and “there was loud and prolonged applause among 
an enthusiastic audience.” ** 

Bentham was much less radical and visionary than Fourier. 
His line of theoretical descent is direct from Hobbes down 
through Locke and Hume, both of whom held to the theory that 
the seeking of pleasure and the avoidance of pain constitute the 
ends of activity.** From them also he got his empirical phi- 


losophy and largely his practical bent of mind which led him to 


seek to apply his principles in common-sense legislation, or 
rather to seek a philosophy of motivation to justify and explain 
his practical measures. He desired exactness. Though less 
influenced by continental than by English thought, he and 
Fourier held much the same views about happiness.** Though 
3entham regards “pleasure and pain” as constituting the sole 


34 


motives of life,** he recognizes that they need some social con- 
trol, some selection and direction, and in this he advances beyond 


* Ibid., 99 ff. See also Gide, op. cit., 13. 

“Cf. Théorie des quatre mouvements, loc. cit., 1097. 

™ The Academy of Dijon had given Rousseau a prize in 1750. 

"Kaufmann, Utopias, 82. 

* Cf. Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. II, chap. xx; 
and Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, 8k. II, Part IIT, sec. 3. 

“Fourier says of Bentham: “Je n'ai vu qu’un écrivain civilisé qui ait un 
peu approché de la définition du vrai bonheur; c’est M. Bentham, exigé des 
réalitiés et non des illusions: tout les autres sont si loin du but, qu'ils ne sont 
pas dignes de critique.”"—Nouveau monde industriel et sociétaire, loc. cit., 348. 

*“Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign 
masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what we ought 
to do, as well as to determine what we shall do. On the one hand the 
standard of right and wrong, on the other the chain of causes and effects, are 
fastened to their throne. They govern us in all we do, in all we say, in all we 
think. .... The principle of utility (greatest happiness or greatest felicity) 
recognizes this subjection, and assumes it for the foundation of that system, the 
object of which is to rear the fabric of felicity by the hands of reason and law.” 


—Prin. of Morals and Legislation, 1. 
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Fourier and his type of thinkers.** As a guide to such selection 
he makes an elaborate classification of pleasures and pains on 
the ultimate basis of intensity of feeling,*’ and later of the 
different degrees of susceptibility of different people.** Aside 
from his hedonistic doctrine he takes a fairly objective and 
scientific view of the causation and social value of the act.*® His 
theory of feeling is for him only a method; his object is social 
control and betterment. 

III. The significant additions made to the theory of utili- 
tarianism by John Stuart Mill *° are (1) that he develops the 
concept of quality in happiness,’ by which term he understands 
pleasure and the absence of pain ;** (2) that he emphasizes less 
the negative side of avoidance of suffering, thus giving the 


impression of a higher conception to his theory; (3) that he 
conceives the happiness which is desirable to be not that of the 
individual alone, but primarily that of society or of the greatest 
number ;** and (4) that he justifies this wider reference of the 
principle of happiness on the grounds of an acquired conscience 


% “Pleasures, then, and the avoidance of pains are the ends which the legis- 
lator has in view. It behoves him, therefore, to understand their value. Pleasures 
and pains are the instruments he has to work with; it behoves him, therefore, to 
understand their force, which is again, in another point of view, their value.”— 
Ibid., 16. 

Ibid., 16 ff. Tbid., 21 ff. Thid., 35. 

“ The justification for making a separate division for Mill and Spencer as 
representatives of a tendency of thought may be doubted. They have their 
place because they represent a radical transition in social and ethical theory. 
Both had encyclopedic minds, such as transitional periods require of their 
leaders. Mill's, because of his training, was a mirror for all the information 
and theory of the past toward which he always turned sympathetically. Even 
his arguments for the emancipation of women and for greater liberty are 
platonic on the one hand and Eighteenth Century on the other. Spencer’s train- 
ing in natural science and his wealth of ill-digested, but modern, social facts 
on the other hand, led him to look resolutely to the future and frequently to 
deny his obvious indebtedness to the past, to formally espouse the doctrine of 
evolution which he endeavored to apply to ethics and sociology, arriving how- 
ever in the main only at classification. Both were in fact utilitarians; the one 
an apologist for the utilitarian theories on old logical grounds, and the other 
unconsciously giving them a new lease of life through the application of bio- 
logical and sociological arguments and analogies. 

“ Utilitarianism (11th ed.), 11 ff. 

Jbid., 9. Jbid., 16, 24. 


a 
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and the development of the social feelings of mankind.** It is 
in these additions that we find him preparing the way for the 
socio-ethicists and neo-utilitarians to be considered in the next 
section. 

Spencer maintained that the utilitarian criterion, greatest 
happiness, either for the individual or for the group, is unmeas 
urable,*° and asserts that happiness, the legitimate end of action, 
must be sought indirectly by fulfilling the social conditions of 
(1) equal justice, (2) negative beneficence, (3) positive benefi- 
cence, and (4) pursuance of individual happiness or pleasure.*° 
His main contribution, however, is that he modified the original 
utilitarian principle, making society the constant term in adjust- 
ment and the individual the relative.*’ In this practical negation 
of his happiness standard he gives a distinct impetus to an objec- 
tive and social as opposed to an individualistic criterion. In his 
Principles of Ethics, however, he reaffirms this hedonic cri- 
terion,** and finally brings in sympathy—or sympathetic grati- 
fication—to harmonize the opposition between social control and 
hedonic self-gratification or realization.** To support his theory 

“ Ibid., 25, 42. 

*® Social Statics (American ed.), 8 ff. 

Tbid., 33 ff. 

“ “The social state is a necessity. The conditions to the greatest happiness 
under the state are fixed. Our characters are the only things not fixed. They, 
then, must be moulded into fitness for the conditions. And all moral teaching 
and discipline must have for its object to hasten this process.”—/J/bid., 35. It 
would not be impossible however to put a similar construction upon the teachings 
of Bentham and other utilitarian writers, especially if they had possessed an 
adequate conception of the essentially unitary nature of society—which they 
did not. 

#*  . . . No school can avoid taking for the ultimate moral aim a desirable 
state of feeling called by whatever name—gratification, enjoyment, happiness. 
Pleasure somewhere, at some time, to some being or beings, is an inexpugnable 
element of the conception. It is as much a necessary form of moral intuition 
as space is a necessary form of intellectual intuition.”—Op. cit. (American ed.), 
I, 46. 


“ Ibid., I, 255. This method of extending the conception of the content of 


pleasurable experience had also been practiced at a much earlier date by those 
moralists who sought in the feelings a criterion of evaluation of activities which 
would relieve them of the necessity of reference to religious or political 


absolutism as criteria, and who were at the same time unable to conceive of an 
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he resuscitates the principle that pleasantness and unpleasantness 
but clothes 


accompany useful and harmful actions respectively, 
the statement in evolutionary language.** ‘To this he adds the 
principle that pleasure can be made to accompany any activity 
not inconsistent with the maintenance of life,°* and concludes 
that sympathy and altruism will ultimately be made pleasur- 


able by society, hence happiness or pleasure will be the effective 


as well as the natural guide.** He emphasizes the view that the 
emotions or feelings (used by him indifferently) “are the 
masters, the intellect the servant,’°* a principle later made so 
much of by Lester F. Ward. In Spencer we see, distinctly, 
signs of the future as well as of the past. Through him utilita- 
rianism ceased to be merely logical and became “evolutionary,” 
thus getting a new lease on life. Spencer marks the second 
stage in an acute transition of which Mill was the first stage. 

IV. Contemporary with and subsequent to Spencer, a new 
school of ethicists arose, which may be called the social school, 
and which has acted as a sort of link between the old utilita- 
rianism and other types of subjectivism on the one hand and 
the rising school of sociology on the other. In fact, Spencer 
himself belongs to this school, and was in no small sense its 
founder, as he has been to a considerable extent a contributor to 
most recent related disciplines. The guiding principle of this 
whole school may be found in Leslie Stephen as well as another, 
when he traces morality back to social conditions.** And he 
objective social criterion. Cf. Hartley, “Of the Six Classes of Intellectual 
Pleasures and Pains,” Observations on Man (4th ed.), Part I, chap. iv. See also 
Wright, op cit., 31 ff. 

” Cf. chap. iii, above. 

"Cf. Principles of Ethics, 1, 79; and Prin. of Psy., I, sec. 124, 279, 280 ff. 

Prin. of Ethics, I, 186. Tbid., I, 302. 

“Feeling versus intellect” in Facts and Comments (American ed.), 38, 43. 

“Morality ....is a product of the social factor; the individual is 
moralized through his identification with the social organism [cf. Spencer and 


the modern French organicists]; the conditions, therefore, of the security of 
morality are the conditions of the persistence of society; and if we ask from 
the scientific point of view what these conditions are, we can only reply by 
stating that the race is dependent upon the environment; by tracing, so far as 
we are able, the conditions under which it has been developed, and trying to 


foresee the future from the past.”—Science of Ethics, 454. 


i 
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does this despite the fact that he holds to the Benthamite doc- 
trine that “conduct .... is determined by feeling,” even by 


present feeling and not by mere representation.” Like Spencer 


he assumes the agreement of social and of individual welfare, of 
life and happiness, but finds the assumption difficult to recon 
cile with the facts;** so, like Spencer again, he bridges the 
chasm by the introduction of altruism and sympathy. 

According to Green also “the true good is, and in its earliest 
form was, a social good,” in which self and others are not to be 
distinguished.** This good is not a succession of pleasures but 
of objects which, when realized, contribute equally to the satis- 
faction of the “permanent self” and of society. Though of a 
different intellectual derivation, he is, however, strongly influ- 
enced by the prevailing utilitarian ideas, and his disagreement 
with the utilitarians on the subject of feeling appears more 
imagined than real.** Sidgwick, however, finds two ends or 
goods, “Happiness and Perfection or Excellence of human 
nature—meaning here by ‘excellence’ not primarily superiority 
to others, but a partial realization of, or approximation to, an 
ideal type of human perfection.” In a criticism of Spencer, 

5 Tbid., 42, 47. He is closer to Bentham on this point even than Mill is. 
He says: “Pain and pleasure are the sole and ultimate causes [of activity].” 
—Ibid., 50. 

 Tbid., 432. 

“Therefore it may be, or rather plainly is, necessary for a man to acquire 
certain instincts [sic], among them the altruistic instincts, which fit him for 
the general conditions of life, though in particular cases they may cause him 
to be more miserable than if he were without them.”—/bid., 433 

® Cf. Prolegomena to Ethics, sec. 232. ™ Ibid., secs. 234 ff. 

““According to our theory the human perfection identified with ultimate 
good is a ‘state of desirable consciousness,’ though not simply a state of pleasure; 
and pleasure is anticipated in the attainment of the desired end, though it is not 


the end desired.”—ZJ/bid. (explanatory analysis), sec. 364. Again: ‘According 


to Mr. Sidgwick’s theory, on the other hand, desirable consciousness is the same 


as pleasure, and his Universalistic Hedonism (differing from the older Utilita 
rianism) seems to rest on the position that reason pronounces ultimate good to 
be desirable consciousness or pleasure, and, further, universal pleasure.’’—/bid., 
sec. 365. The difference here seems to be merely formal. All this is essentially 
the same old subjectivistic philosophy in which the emphasis was always upon 
mental states instead of upon objective results. 


“@ Methods of Ethics, 9. 
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however, he appears to reduce the two ends to one.”  H. 
Rashdall, a student of both Green and Sidgwick, takes an eclec- 
tic position, adopting the happiness end of the latter,** and 
making the combined social and intuitional reference of the 
former the criterion for selection among impulses contending 
for satisfaction.** 

Two contemporary social ethicists, who may be classed as 
neo-utilitarians, are Frederick Meakin and Professor Dewey. 
Meakin takes very frankly the view that pleasure or the idea of 
experience which is pleasurable is the sole motive in conscious 
choice.*° From this view he makes a quick transition to the 
idea of the essentially social nature of morality,*’ and bridges 
the chasm with the social instinct [sic] which “pervades all our 
instincts,” but which he cannot quite conceive of as innate.” 
This contradiction throws him back upon a long discussion of 
the question, “Does morality demand of the individual uncom- 
pensated [in the sense of unpleasurable feeling] sacrifice?’ 
The possession of a candid mind leads him ultimately to take 
refuge in religious values and something more than temporal 
reward to avoid an affirmative answer.*® Except for this final 
refuge his theory does not differ essentially from that of Spen- 
cer or Stephen. 

Dewey on the other hand stands with Green in denying 
that pleasure can be the cause of an act,’ and distinguishes 
happiness from pleasure, making the former a social matter 
rather than individual.** But social interests are something 


* He says: “We both agree that the greatest happiness of the aggregate 
of persons affected by actions is the ultimate end.”—Ethics of Green, Spencer, 
and Martineau, 278. 

“Theory of Good and Evil, II, 60; I, 100. % Jbid., I, 100, 180. 

“Op. cit., 90 and chap. x. Meakin may be taken as the most consistent 
modern exponent of utilitarian theory. 


* Tbid., chaps. xi and xiv. 


* Ibid., 131. Tbid., chap. xxviii. 
® Ibid., chaps. xxiii ff. ™ Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 269-71. 
“The genuinely moral person... . will find his happiness or satisfaction 


in the promotion of these [associational] activities irrespective of the particular 


pains or pleasures that accrue.”—Ibid., 298. 
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broader than sympathy, which he regards as “a genuine 
natural instinct,’ and by means of which he finds himself unable 
to reconcile the contradiciion which had troubled earlier writ- 
ers.’ “What is required is a blending, a fusing of the sympa- 
thetic tendencies with the other impulsive and habitual traits 
of the self.” ** With “sympathy transformed into a habitual 
standpoint” the self becomes moral,"® and the persons who have 
most of this are happiest, or at least have the “best’’ happiness.” 
He assumes that all men love happiness in the sense that 
they wish to realize their desires," and he also assumes the 
identity of “true” individual happiness with the social happiness 
as the condition of their realizing their desires for happiness.” 
On this basis he enters in conclusion a plea for a voluntary 
democracy.*® Thus Dewey also stands on practically the same 
ground as do Spencer, Stephen, and Meakin, and like them 
diverges only formally from John Stuart Mill. 

V. Contemporary with the various writers mentioned here 
were also a number of other writers who held to various other 

% Ibid. See also secs. 3 and 4, this chapter. ™ Ibid., 299. 

® Ibid., 300. Is this different from the “good will” of Kant? 

™“To those in whom it [the moral interest] is the supreme interest it 
brings supreme or final happiness. It is not preferred because it is the greater 
happiness, but in being preferred as expressing the only kind of self which the 
agent fundamentally wishes himself to be, it constitutes a kind of happiness with 
which others cannot be compared. It is unique, final, invaluable.”—Jbid., 301. 
Also: “Regard for their final happiness (i.e., for a happiness whose quality is 
such that it cannot be externally added to or subtracted from) demands that 
these others shall find the controlling objects of preference, resolution, and 
endeavor in the things that are worth while.”—Jbid., 302-3. 

In the first of the above excerpts, Dewey appears to be confused between 
“most” and “best”, as well as to have given up the individualistic test of prag- 
matism. In the second, he leaves us to guess what are the things “worth while,” 
nor does he tell us who selects them. If the individual selects them, they never 
agree for different people, and if some social authority selects them the admission 
of this fact disrupts his autonomous theory of ethics and of democracy. 

Ibid., 274- 

*Jbid., 301-2. This second assumption is the one which gave Spencer, 
Stephen, and others so much difficulty. 

**“There is no way to escape or evade this law of happiness, that it resides 
in the exercise of the active capacities of a voluntary agent; and hence no way 
to escape or evade the law of a common happiness, that it must reside in the 


congruous exercise of the voluntary activities of all concerned.”—J/bid., 304. 
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subjectivistic criteria than that of feeling, though in various 
instances they accepted feeling as the force impelling to action.” 
All of these doctrines are essentially intuitionalistic rather 
than empirical. (1) Perhaps the most generally accepted of 
all of them has been that of reason as an underived criterion, 
and to this principle in some of its forms Kant, Green, Cud- 
worth, Clark, Calderwood," and others were adherents. (2) 
Conscience or the innate moral sense was accepted as criterion 
by such men as Hume, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Butler, 
Lecky, Lotze, Martineau, and Westermarck.*? (3) Closely 
allied to this is the harmony view of S. H. Hodgson,* Fichte, 
and others. (4) A similar theory is the self-realization doctrine 
of Paulsen, Mackenzie,** Bradley, W. G. Sumner, and which is 
held to in some form and degree by a large number of social 
and ethical writers. (5) Another view which has had some 
acceptance is the “moral principle of maximum activity’? empha- 
sized by Simmel,** Nietzsche, and others. This view, which 
makes mere action the end, has had a considerable vogue in 
recent polite literature especially of the type of Browning. 


VI. It is necessary, finally, to relate the beginnings of func- 
tional sociology to the general line of development which has 


been under consideration. Sociology as a theoretical discipline 
has so far been largely classificational, placing major emphasis 

“Cf. Wright, op. cit., 43 ff. 

" “Reason itself supplies the principles of rectitude, which cannot be reached 
by induction from experience, as all rules of expediency are.’’—Philos. Rev. (July, 
1896), 338. 

““That the moral concepts are ultimately based on emotions either of 
indignation or approval, is a fact which a certain school of thinkers have in 
vain attempted to deny. .... Men pronounced certain acts to be good or bad 
on account of the emotions those acts [instinctively] aroused in their minds, 
just as they calied sunshine warm or ice cold on account of certain sensations 
which they experienced, and as they named a thing pleasant or painful because 
they felt pleasure or pain.”—Origin and Development of Moval Ideas, I, 4. 

“™“Volitions, therefore, when judged practically, are judged by the antici- 
pated harmony or discord which they tend to produce in the character of the 
agent.”"—Metaphysic of Experience, 66. 

““Tf we have any rational end at all it must consist in some kind ot 
realization of our nature as a whole.”—-Jntrod. to Social Philosophy, 


® Finleitung in die Moralwissenschaft (Berlin, 1892), Bd. I, S. 3 
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upon the so-called psychical “social forces.” Hobbes, it was 
seen,” had a classification of the “appetites’’ and “‘aversions”’ 
and various supplementary mental subdivisions, which may be 
termed social, as well as individual, forces. Fourier made an 
elaborate though crude classification of the passions or 
“social forces’ to which he desired to give free play in solving 
the problems of society.*’ Spencer devoted most of his atten- 
tion to collecting and classifying real or pseudo facts about 
primitive society, and very little to a theory of the application 
of those facts to present social problems. That he was not 
unmindful of the practical demand, however, is shown by his 
classification of the criteria for action in Social Statics, referred 


to above.** His final criterion, however, reduces itself to happi- 


ness, or satisfaction of the emotions or feelings, as end, in 
which arrangement the intellect plays the role of “servant.” 
Lester F. Ward’s first book, Dynamic Sociology, was prac- 
tically an amplification of this ultimate criterion of Spencer. 
with a great deal of emphasis upon the efficiency of the “serv- 
ant.” ** The views of both Spencer and Ward, zs well as of 
other earlier writers, as to the nature of the “social forces” or 
conscious ends of social activity are thus seen to be subjectivistic 
and individualistic, quite in keeping with the spirit of their 
times and of the philosophy from which they learned. Accord- 
ing to Ward, “The problem of social science is to point out 
in what way the most complete and universal satisfaction of 
human desires can be attained, and this is one with the prob- 


“Cf. above, chap iii; also Leviathan, loc. cit., 41 ff. 

* Cf. chap. iv, sec. 11. ™ Chap. iv, sec. 3. 

In this book Ward classifies the social forces as follows: A. Happiness, 
the ultimate end of connation; B. Progress; C. Dynamic Action; D. Dynamic 
Opinion; E. Knowledge; F. Education, the initial means of securing the ulti- 
mate end. Cf. Dynamic Sociology, I1, 108-9. In his latest work he rearranges 
this classification somewhat, but the idea is essentially the same. The later 
classification is: I. Physical Forces (function bodily)—1. Ontogenetic Forces 
(1) positive, attractive (seeking pleasure); (2) negative, protective (avoiding 
pain); 2. Phylogenetic Forces—(1) direct, sexual; (2) indirect, consanguineal. 
II. Spiritual Forces (function psychic)—1. Sociogenetic Forces—(1) moral 
(seeking the safe and good); (2) aesthetic (seeking the beautiful); (3) intel 


lectual (seeking the useful and true).—Pure Sociology, 261. 


x 
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lem of the greatest happiness.” °° He appraises happiness in 
terms of the number and rank of the wants satisfied. His 
definition and placing of sociology show clearly his intellectual 


“inheritance” from Comte and even from Hobbes.” 

Winiarski has gone to the metaphysically ridiculous in 
attempting to establish an identity between biologic energy 
and feeling consciousness, thus reducing “egoism’” and “altru- 
ism” to actual social forces, akin to the physical forces, which 
will enable us to formulate an exact science of sociology.** He 
quotes liberally from English and American and other writers 


closely connected with the movement outlined here.” 

Ross, in formulating his own classification of the “social 
forces,’"®* makes a semi-apology for differing somewhat from 
Ward.” He, like the other classificationists of this group, is 


™ Psychic Factors in Civilization, 74. Again: “The problem of dynamic 
sociology is the organization of happiness.’ —Dynamic Sociology, Il, 156. 

" “Considering activities as motions, the forces producing those motions are 
the desires, and we have a science which may be called mental physics or 
psychics. It constitutes the dynamic department of psychology and may also 
be called the dynamics of mind 

“1. The object of Nature is Function; 2. The object of Man is Happiness; 
3. The object of Society is Action 

“Treating human action as social motion, the forces producing this motion 
are the desires, and we have a science which may be called social physics. It 
constitutes the dynamic department of sociology or dynamic sociology in the 
primary sense of that term, the department which treats of the social forces.”— 
Psychic Factors of Civilization, 129, 130. Compare Hobbes, op. cit., 41 ff., and 
Comte, Positive Philosophy, loc. cit., Bk. VI. 

“@“T’égoisme et l’altruisme sont les deux manifestations élémentaires de 
l'énergie biologique, comme Tl’attraction et la répulsion le sont de l’énergie 
cosmique L’énergie biologique est dirigée dans chaque individu et dans 
chaque groupe d'individus par la tendance au maximum de plaisir ou de bon- 
heur possible.”—Rev. philosophique, XLV, 352-53. Winiarski, even more than 
Ward, is reactionary and is included here merely as illustrative of a type 
which tends to survive. 

* His chief inspiration appears to have come from Edgeworth’s mathematical 
applications to social subjects. Cf. ibid., 353. 

“In outline, the classification is: I. Natural Desires—(a) appetitive, (b) 
hedonic, (c) egotic, (d) afiective, (e) recreative; II. Cultural Desires—(f) re- 
ligious, (g) ethical, (h) aesthetic, (i) intellectual. Cf. Foundations of Sociology, 
169. 

Ibid., 167. 
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convinced that “the cornerstone of sociology must be a sound 


doctrine of the social forces,’ *® which he, like the others, 


regards as essentially and ultimately psychic.** He distinguishes 


desires and interests as referring to conscious or individual and 
to social activities respectively,”* certainly a step in the right 
direction. One among the many writers who do not see this 
whose classification of the “social 


9 


difference is Stuckenberg,’ 
forces’ does not otherwise differ greatly from that of Ross. 

Ratzenhofer also has failed to make this elementary dis- 
tinction and consequently classifies the various motives and 
desires under terms which are purely abstractions.’ His 
view of the expansion of the more general from the more 
special interests is not unlike the metaphysical derivation of 
the later writer Winiarski mentioned above.’” 

In Small’s classification of the “social forces’ the “interests” 
are also in effect abstractions or forms,’®? but beneath these 
forms lurk the original “social forces,” the concrete conscious 
desires and impulses. Even here, where the form of the clas- 
sification has a social reference, the content is lodged in the 
In other 


3 


individual consciousness as the source of activities.” 
words, one of the most objective of all these classifications of 


Tbid., 181. Tbid., 160-61. Thid., 168. 

* Stuckenberg’s classification is: I. Fundamental, (1) economic, (2) po- 
litical; II. Constitutionai, (3) egotic, (4) appetitive, (5) affectional, (6) recrea- 
tive; III. Cultural, (7) aesthetic, (8) ethical, (9) religious, (10) intellectual. Cf. 
Sociology, 1, 207. 

“ He classifies under the term interests as follows: (1) race, (2) physio- 
logical, (3) egotic, (4) social, (5) transcendental (Sociologische Erkentniss, S. 
54 passim). 

™ Op. cit., Rev Philosophique, xlv, 363 ff. 

1 The terms in the classification are: Health, Wealth, Sociability, Knowledge, 
3eauty, Rightness. Cf. General Sociology, 198. He defines the interest: “In gen 
eral, an interest is an unsatisfied capacity corresponding to an unrealized condition, 
and it is predisposition to such rearrangement as would tend to realize the indi- 
cated condition Human interests, then, are the ultimate terms of calcu- 
lation in sociology. The whole life-process, so far as we know it, whether 
viewed in its individual or in its social phase, is at last the process of developing, 
adjusting, and satisfying interests.”—Ibid., 433-34. 

ms... These interests .... are the motors of all individual and social 


action.”—Ibid., 435. 
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the “social forces’’ does not get away from final subjectivistic 
reference. Like the others, it is finally subjectivistic and indi- 
vidualistic.*°* “In the beginning,” he says, “were interests,” 
implying that these internal impulses and desires are the funda- 
mental and original facts in social life. Almost immediately, 
however, he introduces the factors of physical and social environ- 
ment into the situation and mentions them in advance of the 
interests ;’°* and a little farther on he appears to forget the 


matter of subjective social forces altogether in urging a concrete 


analysis and classification of the whole social process. The 


explanation is, of course, that he is divided between two systems 
or methods of sociology, the logical subjectivistic-individualistic, 
coming over from his contact with the earlier social and ethical 
theorists like Mill, Green, Spencer, and Ward, and an objective 
method derived from his actual observation of and paticipation 
in the social process. The problem of harmonizing the two 
methods does not present itself as urgent, for it has been the 
custom of the subjective classificationists, their classifications 
once achieved and proven logically satisfactory, to pigeon-hole 


them and to appeal to objective common-sense methods when 
108 


they had really practical work to do. 
It is perhaps significant that an economist of great reputa- 


*In a public lecture before the University of Chicago, May 13, 1910, Pro- 
fessor Small declared that “human valuations are the efficient social forces.” 
He further stated that the valuations of men are to be compared with gravity 
in the physical world, though they cannot be measured as accurately as the 
latter, because they shift centers. 

General Sociology, 196. 

196 “All men, however, from the most savage to the most highly civilized, act 
as they do act, first, because of variations in the circumstances of their environ- 
ment, both physical and social; second, because of variations and permutations of 
their six elementary interests.”—ZIbid., 197-98. 

™ “Positive knowledge of the social process must depend upon the use of 
methods which avoid both of these vices [limited induction and the a priori 
method]. It is necessary, on the one hand, to analyze concrete conditions. It is 
necessary, on the other hand, to interpret each and every concrete condition by 
locating it perfectly in the whole social process.”—Jbid., 226. 

® De Greef also has a classification of social elements or forces (cf. Intro 
duction @ la Sociologie, Il, 15), a classification, though based upon an abstrac- 


tion, which avoids some of the worst errors of subjectivism. 


? 
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tion, who welcomes the psychological method for economics’ 
and whose intellectual connections with the modern development 
of the demand for democratic satisfaction is well known,’”® 
should also put forth a “theory of motivation” or classification 
of the subjective “social forces” as the prime movers to action.""' 
It is perhaps not less significant that he further concludes that 
the egoistic forces or motives can operate legitimately only when 
modified, suffused, and controlled by the ethical or non-egoistic 
motive,’'? which of course is nothing more than social control 
in some form or other. In this view Wagner does not differ 
essentially from Mill and the various other socio-ethical writers 
who took their cue from Mill and his contemporaries.''* 
McDougall has professedly abandoned the metaphysical and 
logical methods of formulating a classification of the “social 
forces,”*** and has constructed a theory of instincts and corre- 


sponding emotions with derivative sentiments to serve as the 


natural or genetic basis of a social theory or social psychology.’ 


No other problem, except that of actually analyzing all the fac- 
tors in the social situation, is of equal importance with deter 
mining the original equipment of social or human beings. But 
that McDougall has failed in doing this, that he has made his 
instincts predominantly out of acquired activities, can scarcely 
be denied; so that practically his classification is scarcely an 


® Wagner, Grundlegung der politischen Oeckonomie, 3 Aufi., I Bd., S. 15. 

"@ Tbid., S. 38 ff. Also, Rede iiber die sociale Frage. 

Jbid., 87. 

"3 Tbhid.. 119. 

"3 For a characterization of the hedonistic economists see Gide et Rist, 
Historie des doctrines économiques depuis les Physiocrats jusqu'’e nos jours, 
592 ff. Of a similar type of thinking, in general, is Giddings’ fourfold classifi- 
cation of the subjective elements of goodness as criteria for conduct of life. 
He says, “The ideal good is the rational happiness that is compounded of virtue 
and pleasure, of integrity and the continuing expansion of life [self-realization].” 
—Principles of Sociology, 407. Also S. N. Patten’s theory of the evolution from 
a pain economy to a pleasure economy belongs to the same general type of 
theory. Cf. Theory of Social Forces. 

™4 Introd. to Social Psychology, 15. 

™° A less complete classification of this type was put forth by H. R. Marshall 


in 1894. Cf. Pleasure, Pain, and Aesthetics, chap. ii. 
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advance upon the older subjectivistic logical classifications. All 
alike are subjectivistic, stopping with consciousness, real or 
imaginary, and covering up the real and objective sources of 
stimulation to activity.’*® 

Thus has been traced in outline in this chapter the develop- 
ment of social and ethical theory from Hobbes to the present 
time. Hobbes started the discussion both as to the origins of 


activity and as to the basis of the control of that activity, in 


the individual and the group. It appears that the answer to the 
former question has not greatly varied in the dominant line of 
theory to the present day, though recently there is a sign of 
change consequent upon a better analysis of nervous activity 
and conscious processes. The latter problem was treated and 
answered in various ways by such writers as Locke, Rousseau, 
and others mentioned above. Through Rousseau the theory of 
authority or control went over into three related schools, that 
of the radical democracy, the modern individualistic socialism, 
and philosophic anarchism. The straight line of development of 
this idea, however, was rather through Locke, Hume, and 
3entham and the latter’s school of jurists, as was detailed above, 
with a measure of influence, however, from the various other 
schools, as for instance in the case of eighteenth-century French 
influence upon Mill. This has been the most effective and 
practical line of development, and hence the one to engage our 
attention here. This line of theory, like the others, has been 
uniformly subjectivistic. Until recently it was hedonistic, even 
among our earlier functional sociologists, such as Spencer and 
Ward. But even with Spencer and Ward there is a perceptible 
movement away from the old hedonistic criteria... Their sub- 
sidiary classifications, or the addition of other elements as second- 
ary to the plainly hedonic, were beginnings of a movement away 
from both the hedonic and the otherwise subjectivistic criteria. 


™6Cf. also Williams, “Outline of a Theory of Social Motives,” Amer. 
Jour. of Sociology, XV, 741. 

“7 Ward is, in a sense, a reactionary in that (as pointed out above) he 
developed to its limits Spencer’s hedonistic criterion. But his emphasis upon 
the social value of knowledge entitles him to a place in the transition. 


vA 
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It was the admission of other social forces into the classifications 
which had begun to appear with a further analysis of social 
life. Ross discounts the hedonic element and Small drops it 
entirely in his non-hierarchical classification, and the content 
becomes predominantly objective. But the application which 
they demand for these classifications is still primarily subjec- 
tivistic. It has been difficult in the early stages of a social 
science to depart from the models of the old subjectivistic and 
individualistic philosophy. 

However, the old philosophy will not suffice for the founda- 
tions of a new functional sociology. Consequently the answers 
to Hobbes’s two questions must be in other terms. We can no 
longer attribute the cause of the act or intrust the regulation of 
social control to the individual's consciousness primarily, but we 
must trace both back finally to the social and physical environ- 
ment. To develop this point more fully will be the purpose of 


the next chapter. 


V. THEORIES OF THE END OF ACTIVITY—CRITICISM 

(1) CRITICISM OF THE VIEWS DISCUSSED IN THE PREVIOUS 
CHAPTER.—(2) CHIEF OBJECTIONS TO THE HAPPINESS 
CRITERION.—(3) ERROR OF THE CLASSIFICATIONISTS 


In the previous chapter the line of development in social and 
ethical theory was sketched briefly and the close connection 
between modern neo-utilitarian ethics and the rising functional 
sociology was pointed out. It was found that, while latterl) 
the trend has been away from the hedonistic criterion of happi- 
ness, the criterion of the end of action with these theorists is 
still a subjective one, i.e., it makes the individual and his 
mental processes, his individual choice, the determinant of what 
his conduct shall be in a social world. The purpose of the 


present chapter is (1) to criticize briefly the various views 


discussed in some detail in the previous chapter, (2) to sum- 
marize the chief and most weighty objections to the happiness 
criterion, and (3) to indicate the essential error of the sub- 


A 
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jectivistic classifications which play so large a part in the theory 
of modern sociology. 

I. Morris and Nietzsche were taken as types of the branch 
of social theory which subjects all forms of social control to 
the test of individual gratification, the latter as representative ot 
the anarchistic view of the naturalness of society, formulated 
most effectively in modern times by Rousseau, and the former 
as representative of the more individualistic and dominant 
socialism, also largely traceable to the pronouncements of Rous- 
seau. Whether happiness could be realized in the absence of 
control, as they assume it could, is not a primary question here. 
It is the task of this study to point out the anti-social implica- 
tions of the happiness criterion of activity or conduct. Both 
the men mentioned here conceive of social control as incom- 
patible with happiness, and happiness is their end. Morris’ 
assumption that remorse will of itself take care of transgres- 
sion [of the happiness of others?] is naive and is contradicted 
both by psychological analysis of the human instinctive and 
emotional equipment and by all our knowledge of ordinary 
life. Remorse is itself the creature of social control. Equally 
unjustified is his assumption that people naturally like to work, 
at least at things of social value." His idea of education is 
likewise esoteric and unpractical, as was his theory of industry 
as a whole. Nietzsche also lacks a practical and scientific 
knowledge of the original or innate equipment of individuals, 
as is shown in particular by his use of the term “instinct,” 
which he applies to practically any habitual tendency to activity. 
His account of reactive movements is metaphysical and untrue 


*The so-called “instinct of workmanship” (cf. Veblen, “The Instinct of 
Workmanship and the Irksomeness of Labor,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, IV, 187), 
which some of our pseudo-sociological writers have made so much of, merely 
represents a tendency of the organism to be active. It guarantees nothing as to 
the object or objects of that activity. Prize-fighting, professional gambling, 
tramping are, from an individualistic standpoint, as effective methods of corre- 
lating these tendencies to activity as any other. To get useful social results 


there must be social control, and often coercive control, certainly resulting in 


different activity effects from those Morris considered valuable. 


$ 
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to fact in the extreme.* The evolutionary value of morality is 
entirely lost to him.* 

The same lack of information regarding matters of human 
nature and social facts comes out also in connection with the 
happiness criterion and the nonsensical ‘“‘analyse de I'attraction 
passionée”’ of Fourier.* 

Bentham, on the other hand, had a practical and relatively 
social end. He hoped to secure democratic satisfaction, i.e., 
the greatest happiness for the greatest number, and he assumed 
that individual happiness, which he regarded as identical with 
pleasure, is also social happiness. In other words, he could con- 
ceive of no social end as apart from the happiness or pleasure 
of individuals. He avoided the problem of the individual and 
social detriment of some pleasures by assuming a_ highly 
sophisticated calculation of present and future values or utili- 
ties of pleasures (all of which he regarded as being of the 
same quality) quite regardless of the unconscious nature of 
most of our activity,® and of the fact that retribution does not 
always fall logically upon the delinquent, and further that the 
chief factor in playing the game of getting the maximum 


7He characterizes the contradiction between the psychological and his own 
interpretations as follows: “.... The difference is fundamental: in the one 
case [that of the view attributed to the psychologists] the guarding against 
further injury is intended; in the other [his] the object is to marcotise some 
torturing, secret pain which grows intolerable, by means of a violent emotion of 
any kind, and to remove it, for the moment at least, from consciousness.” 
Genealogy of Morals, 176. Compare Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, 55. 
This view is hopelessly sophisticated and intellectualistic and even the view 
which he attributes to the psychologists is more intellectualistic than the logical 


psychologists themselves hold. 


* He received his training in classical archaeology and the classical languages 


and was accordingly a littérateur, very much as was Rousseau. 


*Cf. Nouveau monde industriel et sociétaire, 47 ff. A typical statement of his 
is: “L’état sociétaire, en donnant a chaque le plus vaste dévelloppement, 
lessor en tous degrés est assuré d’en voir naitre des gages de concorde générale, 
et des ralliements entre les classes les plus antipathiques, riches et pauvres, 


testateurs et héritiers,” etc.—J/bid., 333. 


° Cf. introductory chapter. 


*Cf. reference to Thorndike, chap. iii, note 10, above. 
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pleasure is one of shifting upon others the consequences of 


destructive activity. 

Mill’s introduction of the idea of quality in feeling or hap- 
piness and his substitution of the happiness of society for that 
of the individual as the ultimate criterion, have been generally 
admitted to be a practical negation of the happiness standard ;' 
because the measure of quality is ultimately social and objec- 
tive, and a distinction between the happiness of the individual 
and that of society has meaning only when it is recognized that 
there is an antithesis between individual gratification and social 
life. The introduction of a social “instinct,” or of acquired 
social feeling, to remove the contradiction between individual 
and social happiness is in itself an admission of the primary 
efficiency of social control over individual preference in deter- 
mining activity or conduct. 

The same fundamental criticism may be made of Spencer 
and of the other neo-utilitarians whose views were analyzed 
from this standpoint in section iv of the previous chapter. 
Their views differ essentially only in the form of statement. 
which has been growing less logical and more evolutionary. 
Spencer assumes the biological and racial identity of the pleasur- 
able and the useful, of the unpleasant and the harmful, an 
assumption which a slight experience in life negates, both in its 
application to the individual and to the race.* Dewey makes a 
distinction between pleasure and happiness, which is unjustified 
both by common usage and by his own treatment. He also 
admits that the “greater” happiness will not follow from moral 
(social) activity, but claims that happiness from such a source 
is the best. He does not answer the question, ‘““Whose best?” 
which would get him into difficulty. That it is not the indi- 
vidual’s best is evidenced, first, by the fact that it is chosen as 
a result of some degree of social coercion or control, as a means 

* Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, 227; Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, p. 80; 
Green, op. cit., 168 ff.; Martineau, op. cit., II, 110; Bradley, Ethical Studies, 
106 ff.; Rashdall, op. cit., I, 36; Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 279-80. 

*Cf. Sidgwick, Ethics of Green, Spencer, and Martineau, 162 ff.; Marshall, 
Op. cit., 352. 

*Cf. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, 301. 
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to adjustment ¢o a situation, and, second, that it is not the 
“ereater happiness.” The admission that it is society's best 
would be the same old implied confession that social good or 
survival and not individual happiness is the ultimate working 
criterion. The assumption by Dewey and others that the happi- 
ness of the individual is identical with that of the group, when 
the end of action is a social one, is based upon two other assump- 
tions, (1) that the democratically free individual’? can know 
all the social values and uses of an activity, and (2) that if he 
did know all the social values and uses he would frequently) 
choose to his own disadvantage (from the standpoint of feel- 
ing), since we cannot truthfully assume that the world is a 
perfect harmony of forces and interests, i.e., that there is no 
necessity for indivdual adjustment.’ The former assumption 
is an impossibility; the other an improbability. Only a social 
organization in some degree compulsory has ever assured social 
welfare and survival, and it is not likely that any other can. 

This same fundamental confusion, it was seen, went over 
also into the theories of the early sociologists like Spencer, 
Ward, and their followers. 

The secondary group of writers mentioned in section v of 
the preceding chapter were introduced for the purpose of illus- 
trating the contention that the subjectivistic criterion is not 
alone limited to the setting-up of happiness as the end of activity. 
When such criteria as reason, conscience, harmony, self-realiza- 
tion, Or maximum activity are used, in actual practice or living 
the individual must go back of these criteria and find some more 
ultimate criterion, in self-gratification or pleasure, conformity 
to custom, the will of the deity, political authority, public 
opinion, or finally the most complete scientific knowledge of 


social phenomena or processes possible. It may be a mixture of 
all these; but there is no assurance that it will not be the first, 
i.e., the individual’s pleasure. When it becomes the last—as it 
rarely, if ever, does—it ceases to be individualistic and becomes 
constructively social. Among the non-hedonistic writers men- 


Cf. ibid., 301, 303-4. 
™ Cf. Lecky, op. cit., 61; Stephen, op. cit., 433. 
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tioned above, however, it was and could be only individualistic, 
because they had neither the conception of an objective social 
analysis for purposes of control, nor did they have the means 
for making such an analysis and for formulating a system of 
social control on such a basis. Thus subjectivism in any form, 
as a criterion, depends upon a failure to comprehend the organ- 
izing, compelling, and final nature of the life of the social 
process or organism—the continued and compulsory existence 
of the group as a social unity. This failure was also found to 
exist in large measure, at least on the side of theory, among 
the sociologists. The reason for this will be discussed more 
fully in section iii of this chapter and in the following chapter. 

II. The main reasons why happiness or pleasure cannot be 
considered the legitimate or efficient end of activity, either by 
the individual or by groups of individuals, may be summarized 
as follows: 

Many sources of individual and social pleasure are abnormal, 
i.e., hurtful individually and socially. The drink habit, prosti- 
tution, the “fashions” are striking examples of such hurtful 


pleasures. Any kind of an activity, regardless of its social or 


individual values, may become pleasurable.’* In some types of 
sexual perversion murder is essential to the completest indi- 
vidual satisfaction.”* 

All candid utilitarians and neo-utilitarians have fallen back 
upon the social or moral as the ultimate guide in life and 
society,’* and have failed to bridge satisfactorily the chasm 
between the two criteria of pleasure or happiness and the socially 
useful or moral. 

The instincts are not social. There is no “social instinct.” 
Instincts are inherited reactions, i.e., inherited neural connec- 
tions in the lower or subcortical parts of the nervous system,*® 
which serve to adjust the individual to the most elementary 


"Cf. chap. ii. 

“Cf. Krafft-Ebing, Psychopathia Sexualis (English transl., New York, 1906), 
526-7. 

“Cf. chap. iv, secs. iii and iv. 


* Cf. Herrick (Science, XXXI, 10) on the plasticity of the cortical processes. 
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situations in his environment. Anything so complex as a con- 
scious social adjustment must be brought about by a /earned 
reaction. Hence “instinct’’ cannot be used to reconcile the dis- 
agreement between the happiness and the social-morality criteria. 

Sympathy is instinctive only in the sense that imitation 1s 
instinctive—that there are tendencies in all individuals with a 
uniform or similar neural equipment to react to the same things 
in much the same way, whether the stimulus is received simul- 
taneously from an object equally disconnected from two or more 


persons or is received in series, i.e., is received by one through 


another. Such “sympathetic” or “imitative” reactions may also 
be acquired as habits. But the “sympathy” which takes care of 
a new social situation is a matter of reflection." Likewise the 
concept “instinctive sympathy” is inadequate to reconcile the 
disagreement between these conflicting criteria. 

The argument that the happiness criterion is efficient if we 
consider sufficiently the consequences of our choices (granting 
that such consideration is possible) breaks down because acts 
are not logically retributive and because no one lives long 
enough to reap all the consequences of his acts. In a static 
society in which all the members were “charter” members with 
an infinite lease of life and infinite knowledge, the retributive 
test might be efficient. 

Nor can we make the qualitative distinction effective as a 
guide, because the “more useful acts” or “better” happiness, indi- 
vidually and socially considered, are so because the present or 
contrasted activity, though not necessarily unpleasant, is out of 
social adjustment. Readjustment means the breaking-down of 
neural co-ordinations or internal adjustments and hence is an 
unpleasant process.’ All progress, individual and social, in- 
volves more or less immediate suffering to those concerned. 
The happy individuals and the happy groups are, to use an old 
saw, those whose annals are brief. 

sut even in a hypothetically static group the individual could 
not unreservedly follow the dictates of happiness or pleasure. 
Education, if it trains in actual and functional social adjust- 


** Cf. chap. iii. Cf. chap. ii. 
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ments, necessarily involves unpleasant internal adjustments and 
habit acquirements.** There are those who claim the contrary 
but they have not made good their claim. 

The same objection holds against the view that happiness or 
pleasure can guide one to socially effective functioning in a 
democracy. There is everywhere an objective social world to 
which adjustments (often unpleasant personally) must be made. 

Adjustment to physical and vital conditions is the first 
necessity of social as well as of individual life. Mental states 
or conscious processes come in only as a means to these adjust- 
ments, either directly or remotely. If the conscious processes 
are made ends in themselves and consequently become opposed 
to individual and social survival-adjustments, the end becomes 
abnormal.”® 

Society as it now exists, and as it must always exist if it 
remains cultural, is largely based upon the self-sacrifice of the 
individuals to the future. Society is made possible by an accu- 
mulation of unconsumed utilities, and any individual who would 
consume all the resources available without replacing them in 
equal or greater amounts is regarded with disapprobation and 
considered a parasite or criminal. 

The fact that feeling is relative to its object led Spencer 
to believe that “instinctive” and acquired sympathy could be 
made pleasurable, and hence that pleasure could be made an 
efficient guide to action. But social sympathy is only a method, 
and hence involves internal disruptions and readjustments for 
the sake of external adjustments, and when effective, i.e., when 
it leads to control of the situation in the interest of another, 
when it is not wholly subjective, and thus merely the feeling ac- 
companiment of a realized or potential reaction similar to that of 
the fellow socius stimulated as pointed out above—it is likely to 
result in the more unpleasantness and inconvenience the more 
experienced. 

It may be urged that in an ultimate perfect state of society 
there will not have to be unpleasant adjustments, and that the 


* Cf. chap. iii. Ibid. 
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pleasant and the socially useful activities tend to merge.” But 
this is presupposing an ultimate statical condition which the 
facts of individual and social life do not justify us in assuming. 
Life must always be a continual adjustment, though the more 
we secure a scientific control of the physical and social environ 
ment the less radical and unpleasant adjustments are likely to be. 
Ill. When it is remembered how ideas grow up, it is not 
surprising that the first attempts at a functional sociology 
a sociology beginning to deal with the concrete problems of 
social control or social functioning—should still follow afte: 
the old subjectivistic—both democratic hedonistic and ethical 
individualistic—writers on psychology and ethics, and thus 
should be in large measure classificational rather than actually 
functional. When Fourier made his famous and absurd classi 
fication he suffered from an almost total poverty of actual social 
facts. It was not till after Spencer and the ethnologists, the 
practical social workers, statisticians, etc., had got together a 
large mass of data that anything but an a priori sociology was 
possible. But the mere presence of facts does not solve a prob- 
lem. The problem must be stated and the facts bearing on it 
must be focussed. The very fact that the mind attacks a problem 
means, usually, that an adjustment to the situation is being made 
in a round-about way. Only familiarity with a situation makes 
direct action possible. The early sociologists neither understood 
their problem clearly, nor, as a consequence, were they able to 
relate their facts correctly. Asa result they sought a method 
a method which would at once state their problem and solve it. 
Influenced by tradition and by their own training, they began 
by culling from the a priori and subjectivistic conclusions of 
the previous psychological and ethical writers, and these cullings 
they made into classifications of the so-called “social forces,” 
with which they believed themselves able to explain all social 
phenomena. The origin and types of these classifications were 
illustrated in the preceding chapter.™ 
* Cf. Meakin, op. cit., chap. xxvii. 
* There were, of course, some early attempts at explaining social phenomena 


on a more or less objective basis, made by such men as Buckle and other 
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The constant aim of the most accurate, complete, and objec- 
tive classifications of the “social forces’ —and few classifications 
have been any of these adequately so far—is to point out: (1) 
how the individual acts or behaves, the organs he uses and how 
he uses them when stimulated in known or unknown ways, and 
(2) how a group acts or behaves, the types of control which 
are exercised over individual activities or behaviors, in known 
or unknown ways. In the individuai these may be instinctive 
or acquired (habitual) behaviors; in the group they may have 
grown up unconsciously through custom, or they may have been 
consciously legislated into existence, or taken on through pres- 
sure of public opinion, or as a result of scientific investigation. 

Those of the former type have been called ‘social forces” 
and traced back to the individual consciousness and lodged there 
by the subjectivistic classificationists, because the individual is 
usually conscious of his socially most conspicuous acts and 
when he is not thus conscious, consciousness is logically inferred 
or assumed.” Thus a crude sociology stops at the sacred pre- 
cincts of consciousness, and there in the forms of consciousness 
ends its search for the “social forces.” It is only recently that 
we have come to think of consciousness as other than ultimate, 
as caused and as merely a factor in adjustment. 

With the same subjective emphasis and understanding, the 
social behaviors have also by analogy been called “social forces,” 
when they were abstracted from the homogeneous social situa- 
tion and were observed to be carried on through or by indi- 
viduals. The distinction here was not at first clear, as appeared 
in the preceding chapter, where “desires” and “interests” were 
seen to be constantly confused in the classifications. Mere 
forms of activity though they are, there is more reason for 
terming the latter type of behaviors “social forces” than the 
anthropogeographers and “economic” interpretationists. 3ut their interpreta- 
tions broke down because of insufficient data as well as because of the unwar- 
ranted assumption of certain impossible mental or subjective consequences fol- 
lowing from environmental influences. 


*™This assumption of the conscious nature of all activities is necessary to 
any doctrine of thoroughgoing hedonism or subjectivism, as has been indicated 


earlier in this study. 
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former, because they inevitably go behind the individual con- 
sciousness to some extent and at least co-ordinate loosely the 
most general types of social processes or activities. 

The most accurate possible classifications of the kinds 
instanced in the preceding chapter, if assumed to be essential 
at all, mark only the most elementary stage in the analysis of 
social phenomena, in the statement and solution of social prob- 
lems. Our social sciences, as distinct from pure technologies, 
have so far, however, dealt chiefly with such classifications. 
For a long time economics was practically a logic of the hypo- 
thetical interplay of whatever subjective “forces” the theorist 
might feel himself inclined or compelled to recognize. Though 
German economists of the practical school have in large degree 
rescued this science from its former subjectivistic trend, Eng- 
lish and American economic writers are as yet by no means 
convinced. To show that sociology and ethics have been and 
are handicapped in a similar manner was the primary purpose 
of the preceeding chapter. 

As we pass from an introspective to an experimental and 
biological psychology, and thus come to analyze the conditions 
of consciousness and to see how it functions in mediating 
adjustments to our social and physical environments, we go 
back of the mere forms of consciousness in our study of social 
causation and control. Under such conditions, our search for 
“social forces’ undertakes to account objectively for the func- 
tioning processes, (1) of the individual and (2) of the group. 
In social practice we entered this stage when we ceased treat- 
ing disease on the demonistic basis or attempting to cure 
national ills by public prayer. But that the scientific spirit has by 
no means mastered us as yet is evidenced by the fact that in our 
criminological practice we do not ordinarily seek to reform or 
“cure” the offender so much as to retaliate in an unprofitable 
manner. Likewise our ethics is still written on this subjec- 
tivistic and retaliative basis of limiting morality to the scope of 
consciousness or intention.” 


* Cf. Introduction. 
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The subjective “social forces” of these classificationists are 
only forms of consciousness by which the subject recognizes 
more or less efficiently the presence of personal activities, of 
stimuli-response processes; while their more objective “social 
forces” are only abstractions by which we symbolize and present 
to ourselves more or less perfectly the objective social pro- 
cesses. They are not forces; at the most they are partial 
indices of social “forces” or processes. Nor have they con- 
stant equivalents; for conscious processes and our statements 
of social processes have at different times different activity 
equivalents. They are qualitative rather than quantitative 
indices. They merely invite to always further analysis and 
re-analysis of the objective social situation; and it is on the 
basis of these analyses that all our problems are to be compre- 
hended and effectively solved. When a situation is once ade- 
quately analyzed, when the forces lying back of the forms of 
consciousness or the abstracted and generalized types of social 
and individual activity, are understood, the method of the solu- 
tion of the problem is simply that of the application of common 
sense. The only mystery there is about the treatment of social 
problems is that which we make by being content to stop with 
the forms of consciousness in our analysis. We talk about the 
riddle of personality as an impregnable barrier to an adequate 
understanding of social conditions, because we are attempting 
to work out a. logic of forces and activities from the kaleido- 
scopic presentations of our conscious processes. 

The problem, then, before sociologists is to push farther 
back the analysis of objective phenomena. Sociology cannot 
retain the solipsistic character of a solipsistic discipline and 
attain to the efficiency of a true science. As psychology retreats 
from its introspective analysis of the solipsistic self, and as 
ethics gives up mere intention as the criterion of morality, so 
sociology must turn from a_ subjectivistic classification of 
“social forces” and study the functioning of objective social 
processes as they operate in individuals and groups. It is 


even fitting that the “science of society” should lead the move- 
ment and make the demand upon related sciences for new 
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materials and a new method. Already much practical work 
has been done among sociologists, economists, and political 
scientists. History, however, is still largely subjectivistic, giv- 
ing its attention in the main to wnat is reputed to have been 
in the minds of certain men in certain abstracted situations. 

To recapitulate, the prevailing tendency in social theory 
and practice almost since the time of Hobbes has been toward 
democratic gratification. As opposed to the view and practice 
which it supplanted, that of aristocratic gratification, it is an 
obvious improvement. But we are now beginning to see that 
this tendency is only a stage in social and ethical development, 
and that as an ideal it is inadequate for our needs. The sub- 
stitute which we seek for it in turn is democratic social con- 
servation. The question arises, How may we attain it? 
Obviously only by changing our measure of values from the 
subjectivistic individual criterion where it now rests to the 
social criterion of the good and development of society as a 
whole, the survival and growth of the largest unified group, 
based upon the completest possible scientific and objective 
analysis of the conditions of social activity in the individual and 
the group. The history of the development of this conception 
and the exposition of the method by which it must be realized is 
the subject of the next chapter. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NEWSPAPER PRESENTATIONS 
UPON THE GROWTH OF CRIME AND 
OTHER ANTI-SOCIAL ACTIVITY 


FRANCES FENTON 
The University of Chicago 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 
(1) STATEMENT OF PROBLEM; (2) EXPLANATION OF STAND- 
POINT; (3) PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS 

1. The present study is an attempt to investigate the ques- 
tion, How and to what extent do newspaper presentations of 
crime and other anti-social activities influence the growth of 
crime and other types of anti-social activity? That is, do 
people get the idea of, or the impulse to, committing criminal 
and other anti-social acts from the reading of such acts or 
similar acts in the newspapers? It is not necessary at this 
point to define criminal acts any further than to say that, 
although they vary somewhat in different states and at differ- 
ent times, penal codes adequately define them as “an act or 
omission to act forbidden by law and punishable upon convic- 
tion.” The expression, “other anti-social acts” refers to activi- 
ties not technically criminal, but perhaps immoral in character, 
and detrimental to group life, which have not yet, and may 
never, become incorporated in penal codes. 

It is not possible, of course, to make a catalogue of these 
acts here. The following definitions of the term anti-social will 
make its meaning, as here used, clearer. The Century Dic- 
tionary and Encyclopedia, quoting Giddings,’ defines anti-social 
as, “Specifically in sociology, pertaining to a class of persons 
devoid of normal social instincts and showing criminal tend- 
encies,”” and also, anti-sociality as “A quality, act, or habit of 
an individual, class, or group which is antagonistic to social 
feeling, habit, or interest. Extreme anti-sociality is crimi- 


‘Principles of Sociology (Macmillan, 1896), 72. 
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nality.”"* In a later chapter the relations as above suggested 
of anti-social to technically criminal acts will be discussed, and 
what is meant by “news of crime and other anti-social activities” 
will be worked out in detail. 

The causal relationship implied in the question proposed 
above, “Do people get the idea of, or the impulse to, commit- 
ting’ criminal and other anti-social acts from the reading of 
such acts or similar acts in the newspapers?” is intended to 
include in general all the influences of newspapers upon anti- 
social activity, both conscious and unconscious on the part of 
the person so influenced, and more specifically those influences 
coming from the general-news section, to a consideration of 
which this study is mainly limited.*> That is, it includes (1) 
cases of so-called pure suggestion in which the person affected 
is unaware, in part or wholly, of the part the newspaper account 
has had in influencing his activity; (2) cases in which the 
person consciously models his act upon a similar act related 
or described in the newspaper; and (3) cases in which news- 
paper accounts have had an influence in the gradual building- 
up of standards, ideals, images, which are partial, even if only 
remote, causes of anti-social activity. 

The aspect of the newspaper question here dealt with has 
been distinctly limited to the problem as above stated, and to 
the attempt to get actual evidence for or against the assump- 
tion made so generally today, that the newspaper has an influ- 
ence, through suggestion, upon the growth of crime and other 
anti-social activity. Many other phases of newspaper influence 
as a social factor of immense importance need scientific inves- 
tigation. But in this particular study no attempt is made to 
deal with them, nor is any attempt here made to discover what 
is the chief difficulty with the newspaper, nor the causes of 
the difficulty or difficulties. 

Various aspects of the newspaper problems have been receiv- 
ing a large share of attention recently in the magazines. There 


*The definition of anti-sociality quoted by the dictionary is taken from 
the Amer. Jour. Psych., XIII, 586. It is a serious defect in Bliss’s Encyclo- 
paedia of Social Reform that it contains no definition of anti-social or anti- 


sociality. 


*Cf. Chap. iv. 
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is a widespread conviction that something is wrong with the 
newspaper, but a great variety of opinion as to what the core 
of the trouble is. The newspaper is charged with being “com- 
‘sensational,’” “dishonest,” “trivial,” “impertinent,” 


mercial,” * 
“vulgar,” “suggestive,” etc. Theodore Roosevelt (quoted by J. 
I. Rogers in The American Newspaper, Pref., p. ix) has said 
that newspapers “habitually and continually and as a matter of 
business practice every form of mendacity known to man, from 
the suppression of the truth and the suggestion of the false 
to the lie direct.’”” Some writers bring all of these indictments 
mentioned above against the newspaper, while others limit their 
charges against it to some one of them, such as that it does not 
give the news, that it is commercially dishonest, etc.* 

Professor Ross has recently written: 

Most of the criticism launched at our daily newspapers hits the wrong 
party. Granted they sensationalize vice and crime, “play up” trivialities, 
exploit the private affairs of prominent people, embroider facts, and offend 
good taste with screech, blare, and color. But all this may be only the 
means of meeting the demand of “giving the public what it wants.” The 
newspaper cannot be expected to remain dignified and serious now that it 
caters to the common millions, instead of, as formerly, to the professional 
and business classes. To interest errand-boy and factory girl and raw 
immigrant, it had to become spicy, amusing, emotional, and chromatic. For 
these, blame then, the American people. 

There is just one [italics here are miné] deadly, damning count against 
the daily newspaper as it is coming to be, namely, /t does not give the news. 
For all its pretensions, many a daily newspaper is not “giving the public 
what it wants,” .... As usual, no one is to blame.* 

In making this statement, the author of Social Contro/ takes 
a vulnerable position, both sociologically and factually. On the 
one hand, he falls into the rather common and uncritical popu- 
lar error of stating that the character of the newspaper of 
today is the result of a response to popular demand and at the 
same time contradicts himself by declaring that the one essen- 
tial criticism of the newspaper is that it does not give the 
news which the public demands. It is mere conjecture to pick 
out certain characteristics of newspapers and to assert that they 

*Cf. John A. Macy, “Our Chromatic Journalism,” Bookman, XXIV, 127. 

*“The Suppression of Important News,” Atlantic Monthly, March, 1910, 
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are what the public wants. The public buys the paper as it 
is. It is no more possible to show that the public does not 
want absence of news than to show that it does want sensa- 
tionalism. Speculation as to what the public wants does not 
offer a good social criterion of what to give the public.® 

The suggestive power of the newspaper through its accounts / 
of anti-social activities, through its comic supplements, through 
its possible influence on children, on the weak and un 
stable, on women, etc., has been emphasized by a number of 
writers.” The psychology of suggestion has been mentioned in 
this connection and explained in a popular way.* Also on this 
assumption, various practical steps have been taken to protect 
certain classes of people mentioned above from the effects of 
newspaper suggestion to anti-social activity. An example of this 
is to be found in the following statement from a letter written 
by Mr. F. G. Pettigrove, President Massachusetts Prison Com- 
mission, that “no daily papers are given to prisoners in the state 
prison or reformatories’” of Massachusetts, and also “‘it is the 
general policy of penal institutions in America not to admit a 
daily newspaper.” 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, in an article entitled “Papers and 
Magazines in Prisons and Reformatories,” says that at first no 
newspapers were allowed in prisons. 

In old times this was considered a deserved part of his [the prisoner's] 
punishment. Afterward religious reading was allowed in prisons. Still 
later some prisons permitted the ordinary newspapers to come within the 
was, though the better-managed institutions limited them to the county 
papers. The sensational yellow journals with their exaggerated delineations 
of crime, their atrocious stories appealing to scandal-mongers, are not 


allowed in any well-conducted prison. By their harmful influence they 


*See “Is an Honest and Sane Newspaper Press Possible?” by an Inde- 
pendent Journalist, Amer. Jour. Sociology, November, 1909, p. 321; and “What 
the Public Wants,” The Dial, XLVII, 500. 

™ Crime against American Children—Comic Supplement of Sunday Paper,” 
Ladies Home Journal, January, 1909, XXVI, 5; “Are Newspapers Weakening 
Our National Fibre?” Current Literature, XLI, 517; “Newspaper Responsibility 
for Lawlessness,” Nation, LXXVII, 151; “Newspapers’ Sensations and Sug- 
gestions,” Independent, , 449-51. GCS 

®S. W. Pennypacker, “Sensational Journalism and the Remedy,” North 
American Review, CXC, 590. 
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help to fill the prisons, but the abnormal taste for such reading is never 


gratified while men are behind the bars.’ 


She says also, that stories of crime are not included in the papers 


printed in these institutions. 

The present problem is a phase of the general problem of 
the control of stimuli to activity for the purpose of diminishing 
crime. It is scarcely necessary to point out the importance of 
this problem. However, a few general statements will indicate 
how important it is, as well as emphasize its connection with 


the present study. 

We know very little as yet about the way in which habits 
grow up in the individual. Orthodox psychology, while it has 
given us many conclusions which are of value for social prac- 
tice, has centered its attention almost exclusively on conscious 
processes in the individual and, with the exception of the 
studies of certain I'rench and American writers'® who have 
definitely treated suggestion and hypnotism, but who in only 
a few cases may be classed as orthodox psychologists, has dealt 
very slightly with the unconscious and only slightly conscious 
activities which form so large a part of our conduct.’ Any 
valid control of conduct, individual, or social must be based 
on a knowledge of this unconscious source of our stimuli to 
activity, as well as on a knowledge of conscious processes. 

Little as we know in detail of the way in which habits 
are unconsciously acquired or grow up in the individual (because 
we know so little of what the individual starts out in life 
with), we do know the general fact that habits are uncon- 
sciously as well as consciously acquired, and that a part, at any 

® Memorial Volume No. 2, Russell Sage Foundation, Charities Pub. Com- 
mittee, 1910, p. 227. 

Notably Binet, Janet, Ribot, LeBon and Sidis, Ross, James, Morton Prince. 

“Cf. William McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology (Methuen & 
Co., 1908), 3, 15; also Physiological Psychology (J. M. Dent & Co., 1905), 1, 2. 
For statements as to the province of psychology bearing out the above asser- 
tion, see James, Psychology (Henry Holt, 1889), 1; Wundt, Outlines of Psych. 
(tr. Judd 2d revis. Eng. ed., Wilhelm Engleman, 1902), 3, 23; Titchener, Out- 
lines of Psych. (Macmillan, 1905, 3d revis. ed.), 6; Stout, Manual of Psych. 
(Hinds & Noble, 1880), 4, 5; Thorndike, Elements of Psych. (A. G. Seiler, 
1907, 2d ed.), 1; H. Héffding, Outlines of Psych. (tr. Lowndes, Macmillan, 


1893), 1; Angell, Psychology (Henry Holt & Co., 1908, 4th ed.), 1. 
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rate, of the material out of which they grow are the social 
stimuli with which individuals come in contact—other people’s 
activities, the drama, literature, art, newspapers, etc. We have 
enough evidence, certainly, to be sure that social control, the 
control of conduct, is in large part the control of unperceived 
stimuli to conduct, especially early in the lives of individuals. 
We are just beginning to evaluate our education, our drama, 
our novels, and our other forms of art and social stimuli_on 


an objectively social ‘basis and thus on a functional basis. “The 


really preventive and constructive work of the juvenile court 
and of juvenile protective associations, as well as that of other 
ameliorative and preventive organizations, such as the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice, is really based on 
this principle, that of pushing preventive measures as far back 
in the environment as possible, and thus of controlling the con- 
scious and unconscious formation of habits. 

In this process of evaluation, the newspaper as a social 
factor of immense importance, must be included. For the 
reason, then, that the newspaper is far-reaching in its influ- 
ence,'* and that it repeats and includes stimuli from other 
sources as well, from the drama, the novel, etc., and because 
of the general conviction that newspapers do incite to anti- 
social activity, this study has been undertaken. 

2. The general standpoint from which the investigation is 
made is that of a study of both conscious and unconscious 
suggestion and the effect of such suggestion from a construc- 
tively social point of view.'* It is necessary here merely to 
state the fact which has been pointed out above, that much 
of our conduct is of an unconscious and but dimlv conscious 
sort, as compared with fully conscious and reasoned activity; 
that it is stimulated by a great variety of suggestions, over which 

% The number of daily newspapers in the United States reported by Ayer 
and Sons’ Newspaper Annual and Directory, 1910, is 2,467. On the basis of 
figures for 1905, the Bulletin of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart. of 
Commerce and Labor, Table 76, gives the average circulation per issue as 
21,079,130. This would allow an average of one paper for every four inhabitants 
or one paper for every family. 

* Cf. p. 342. In chap. iii this general standpoint will be discussed in detail 


as a basis for the whole treatment. 
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we have, as yet, very little control. The process of stimulus 
and response between newspaper and human activity, which goes 
on sometimes consciously and sometimes unconsciously, is the 
subject of study here. 

3. The definitions of anti-social matter’* which have been 
adopted in this study are functional definitions from a social, 
rather than from a juridical or conventional, standpoint, that is, 
definitions based upon the objective results of news rather than 
upon intent. This is the only valid or exact criterion that can 
be made use of, because, in the first place, the intent of a piece 
of news cannot be determined with any exactness, and in the 
second place, no matter what the intent, the fact of social 
importance is the result of the news, the way it is taken or 
the effect it has. There is no necessary correspondence between 
the intent and the result. A bad intent usually has a bad 
effect, but a good intent (especially if accompanied by ignor- 
ance of actual conditions) may also have a bad effect. The 
effect is both the socially important and the calculable element. 
and has therefore been adopted as the basis of the definitions 
here used. 

The use of this basis for the definition of anti-social matter 
though new in connection with the newspaper question, is not 
so new in other connections. It has legal precedent back of it, 
as well as decisions handed down by the New York and English 
Courts. The Report of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice (1895) contains the following: 

The common law of England and America for more than a century and 
a half has been that “what tends to corrupt society is indictable” (p. 20). 

The Penal Code of the State of New York, by the use of six adjectives, 
in most positive language, declares that “obscene, lewd, lascivious, indecent, 
filthy, and disgusting books, pictures, pamphlets, papers, etc., shall not be 
sold, lent, or given away, nor shall anyone have in possession for such 
purposes” (p. 20). 

The Supreme Court, General Term, for this district (N.Y.) and the 
Court of Appeals in a case where nine photographs, which were conceded 
to have been copied from works of art, were sold and the seller convicted, 
has defined the law clearly. It said: 

“The statute makes the selling of an obscene and indecent picture a 


misdemeanor. 


“Ct. 3962. 
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“There is mo exception by reason of any special intent in making the 
sale. 

“It would, we conceive, be no answer to an indictment under the statute 
for the sale of an obscene picture, that it was sold to a person not liable 
to be injured by it, or that it was a picture, in respect to execution, of dis- 
tinguished merit.—?eople vs. Miller, 96 N.Y. 408” (p. 21) 

The Lord Chief Justice of England said, in connection with a book 
alleged by the defendant to be printed in the interests of Protestant 
religion, “I think the test of obscenity is this: Whether the tendency of 
the matter charged as obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose 
minds are open to such immoral influences, and into whose hands a publica- 


tion of this sort may fall” (p. 2 

Likewise, Parmelee, in his Sociology and Anthropology in 
Relation to Criminal Peonicee™ says in discussing a basis for 
the treatment of the criminal: 

Thus gradually moral liberty will be replaced by dangerousness to 
society as a basis for penal responsibility (p. 1o1).....A_ study of 
various kinds of crimes reveals that premeditation and intention do not 
furnish a complete or universal criterion for crime” (p. 104)... .. Moral 
responsibility should be abolished as a fundamental criterion of criminality 
and should be replaced by the dangerousness of the criminal to society” 
(p. 212). 

In other chapters also he brings out the necessity for an objec- 
tive, scientific basis for treatment of crime, as the only adequately 
social criterion possible. 

A more detailed explanation of the definitions used will be 


given in chap. iv. Chap ii will be devoted to a discussion of 


previous treatments of the problem. 


CHAPTER II 

ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM OF PREVIOUS TREATMENTS 

The problems of contemporary journalism have so far been 
treated chiefly in scattered articles in newspapers and magazines. 
The few books on the subject, such as E. L. Shuman’s Practical 
Journalism,' and J. L. Given’s Making a Newspaper,” are written 
from the point of view of newspaper men, and in the main 
discuss problems from their standpoint rather than from that 
of the public. They take the current journalistic ideals and 


Macmillan, 1908. 
2D. Appleton & Co., 1909. *Henry Holt & Co., 1907. 
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aims for granted. In fact they are not critical and constructive. 
They are, however, significant as showing the aims and methods 


connected with newspapers and the close relation between these 
aims and methods and the results in the newspapers themselves. 
They may be ignored here, however, as not bearing at all directly 
on the problem of this study. In the following discussion the 
most important articles which are related in any way to the 
problem as stated in chap. i will be discussed and criticized. 
They may be classified under the following heads: 

1. Those treatments dealing directly or indirectly with the 
problem of suggestion in newspapers. 

The problem of the effect of suggestion through newspapers 
has either been neglected or, where recognized, has not been 
analyzed, so that there are no estimates either of the way in 
which suggestion from the newspaper operates psychologically, 
or of its extent. 

2. Those treatments in which an analytical study of the 
papers themselves has been made. 

In the first class of treatments the effect of suggestion is 
merely treated as conjectural, or at least no direct evidence of 
the effect is presented. The suggestive effect of newspapers is 
inferred by analogy with the working of suggestion and imi- 
tation in connection with other stimuli, or newspaper accounts 
of such a character as to be suggestive are cited and the effect 
inferred.® 

Professor W. I. Thomas, in “The Psychology of Yellow 
Journalism,”* a discussion of the question, Why does yellow 
journalism prosper? says: 

The yellow journal .... is a positive agent for vice and crime. The 
condition of morality, as well as of mental life, in a community depends 
on the prevailing copies of the newspaper. A people is profoundly influenced 
by whatever is persistently brought to its attention. A good illustration of 

* “Lessons in Crime Fifty Cents per Month,” Outlook, February, 1908, p. 276; 
“Are Newspapers Weakening Our National Fibre?” Current Literature, XLI, 
517; “Newspaper Responsibility for Lawlessness,” Nation, LXXVII, 137; 


“Newspapers’ Sensations and Suggestions,” Independent, LXII, 449; “Sensa- 
tional Journalism and the Remedy,” Joc. cit.; “Criminal Journalism,” IJndep., 


LXV, 1256. 
* American Magazine, March, 1908, p. 491. 
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this is the fact that an article of commerce—a food, a luxury, a medicine, 
or a stimulant—can always be sold in immense quantities if it can be 
persistently and largely advertised. In the same way, advertising crime, 
vice, and vulgarity on a scale unheard of before in the annals of history 
has the same effect—it increases crime, vice, and vulgarity enormously. 

This represents the most direct and psychological statement 
of the matter that has yet been made. The articles of this 
first class are themselves simply evidence of the widespread 
belief that newspapers have an influence in increasing crime, 
which belief has in all probability at its foundation, in part, a 
knowledge of actual cases of this influence. 

The second class of studies is of a different sort. J. G. 
Speed® has made a comparative study of the Sunday issues of 
four New York papers for dates in 1881 and 1893, to show 
changes in the amount of space devoted to different sorts of 
news. His results were presented in a table entitled “Columns 
of Reading Matter in New York Newspapers, April 17, 1881, 
and April 16, 1893,” which is as follows: 
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For the problem here being considered the most interesting 


figures in his table are those showing the change in the number 
of columns of matter dealing with crime and criminals and 
scandals from 1881 to 1893. In every paper, it will be noted. 
the amount of scandals had increased, and in all except the 
Sun the amount of material on crimes and criminals had in- 
creased. Moreover, Mr. Speed remarks, referring to the papers 


5 “Do Newspapers Now Give the News?” Forum, XV, 705. 
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of 1893,° “A great many of these things mentioned as mere 
gossip and spoken of as scandalous would be totally unfit to 
reproduce.” Thus the figures should be larger to represent a 
complete estimate of news of scandal and crime and criminals. 
A difficulty, however, with Mr. Speed’s tables for comparative 
purposes is that he nowhere defines matter pertaining to scandals 
and to crimes and criminals. It is not clear, therefore, what 
news he includes in and excludes from these categories. Nor 
does he take as the basis of his classification the objective effect 
of newspaper matter, but the form in which it appears. Conse- 
quently it is possible that matter dealing with scandal, crime and 
criminals in the form of pictures, editorials, book-reviews, etc., 


does not appear as scandal and crimes and criminals in his tables. 


Any adequate study of the effect of the newspaper must con- 
sider all forms of newspaper matter. The conclusion in the 
article is, 

There is a conventional phrase that is more or less believed in, “A 
newspaper is the history of the world for a day.” ....If the New York 
newspapers ever recorded history accurately and with any appreciation of the 
significance of the events occurring, they do it less now than heretofore, for 
now everything is so covered with the millinery of sensationalism that none 
but the wisest can detect the truth beneath.’ 

The writer’s interest, it is clear, is in the truth and falsity of 
the news rather than in its effect upon the growth of crime and 
other anti-social activity. 

Delos F. Wilcox, in an article on The American Newspaper,§ 
has made a tabulated and numerical estimate of the matter in 
240 newspapers. Of these 240 papers, 136 were in English, 11 
were foreign, 147 were analyzed in detail for the same day in 
June, 1808, and September, 1898, and a few in other months. 
A full week’s issues in September, 1898 and 1899, of the New 
York Times and of the Chicago Record were analyzed. 

He classified newspaper matter as follows: 

1. News: (a) War News, (7) General News: (1) Foreign, (2) Political, 
(3) Crime and Vice, (4) Miscellaneous; (c) Special: (1) Business, (2) 
Sporting, (3) Society. 2. Illustrations. 3. Literature. 4. Opinion: (a) 


* Op. cit., 708. * [bid., 711. 


’ Annals Amer. Acad. Polit. and Soc. Sci., XVI (July, 1900), 56. 
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Editorials, (b) Letters and Exchange. 5. Advertisements (a) Want, (b) 
Retail, (c) Medical, (d) Political and Legal, (e) Miscellaneous, (f) Self. 


He finds that “news® of crime and vice, on account of which 
the paper is so often denounced, fills on an average only 3.1 per 
cent of the whole space,” though the percentage ranges from 
19.8 to o in New York City.’° He defines crime and vice 
as follows: “News of crime and vice includes accounts of the 
commission of crimes and of the trial and punishment of crimi- 
nals, news of suicides, brawls, drunkenness, prostitution, divorce 
proceedings, etc.”"! It is clear that Professor Wilcox’ criterion 
of news of crime and vice is not that of the objective effect 
of news, but of the form and content of news.'* Matter vicious 
and criminal in effect appearing in literary, editorial, or illustra- 
tive form is excluded by him from this category. In conclu- 
sion, Wilcox says, “Yet the great mass of the information 
we get in reading the papers affects our action only vaguely 
and remotely if at all.”’* Evidently Wilcox’ estimate of the 
effect of the newspaper is conjectural, based, apparently, upon 
the subjective results in his own and similar cases and not 
upon a psychological and sufficiently extensive objective study 
of suggestion in connection with newspapers. His estimate of 
3.1 per cent as the average of news of crime and vice’* for 
the entire country is not significant in this connection for two 
reasons: first, because the terms “crime” and “vice” as he uses 
them are not sufficiently inclusive of the different forms of 
reading-matter in which they may occur to be socially valuable 
in estimating newspaper influence; and second, because an 
average which neglects the matter of circulation is an insuf- 
ficient indication of a characteristic fact about American news- 
papers as a whole. The important fact is not that the average 

* The word “news” is used here instead of the more inclusive terms “matter” 


or “material’’ because it is the term employed by the writer under discussion 
and designates merely “‘news proper,” which he is discussing. 


Op. cit., 67. 4 Jbid., 63. 
2 “Under ‘news\should be included every item that is a first-hand report of 
current events.” —ZJ/bid., 61. 


Ibid., 87. 


“Vice,” as he uses the term, is an indefinite and inaccurate category. 
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percentage of news of crime and vice in New York City, for 
example, is 4.9,'° but that it ranges from 18.8 per cent to o, 
and that it is highest the greater the circulation of the paper.'® 

The Sunday edition of the Chicago Tribune, July 25, 1909, 
contained comparative statistics gathered by Arthur T. Street 
as to the amount of crime and other news in the American 
papers for 1908.7 He defines criminal news from the legal 
and conventional standpoint, counts by items rather than by 
inches, and concludes that all is well with the American news- 
paper, because the percentage of news of crime in it is (on 
his estimate) low.?% But we are not told either how many 
or what newspapers were studied, and the kind of news and 


crime considered is indefinitely described as “leading news” 


only. For scientific and constructive purposes, therefore, his 
tables and the conclusions from them are not useful. 
J. E. Rogers has undertaken a popular study of contempo- 


rary journalism in this country.’® He states that 15,000 papers 
were studied, but not how they were studied, nor are we given 
exact results of the study, but merely generalizations from the 
results. We are given no definition of crime and vice, terms 
which he uses, and thus we do not know what matter is included 
under this head. We infer that he is considering crime and 
vice from the juridical and conventional rather than from the 


Op. cit., 68. % Cf. Chap. v. 


*“The Truth About the Newspapers. A Remarkable Summary, by Arthur 
T. Street of American Publications, Proving that Crime and Sensationalism 
Occupy a Comparatively Small Space in the Volume of the Day’s News.” 


*% His main table follows 


Total crimes and scandals . 
Educational and scientific . 
Medical and surgical ... 

States and cities ... 
Panics, banks, business .. 
Railroads 

Foreign news 

President of United States 
Prominent men .. 

Labor 


The American Newspaper (The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 


- 397 
390 
4 605 
. 442 
. 2,280 
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social viewpoint. The figures which he uses to show relative 
amounts of news of crime and vice and other news are not the 
results of his own investigation, but are quoted from Wilcox.*° 

Mr. Rogers and a number of others emphasize the responsi- 
bility of the American public for American newspapers. This 
emphasis is a good one for certain purposes. That is, people 
could do more than they do to express their disapproval of bad 
newspapers by not buying that kind. There are, however, other 
facts in the case. (1) The public is unorganized and therefore 
is not in a situation to control the newspaper as the newspaper 
can control it—any more than it has found it easy, or even 
possible at first, to control large business corporations. (2) More 
over, the public has protested and is protesting all of the time. 
Rogers’ book is one protest, and many articles, some of which 
have been cited, besides letters, libel suits, and individual protests 
that never come to light, are others. (3) But it is not merely a 
question of what the public will buy if sufficiently stimulated, 
although this is important. The effect on the public of what 
the newspaper sells them is the important problem.*! That is, 
we cannot discuss the taste, the morals, the ideals of the public 
without including in our discussion the factors that co-operate 
in fixing and changing taste, morals, and ideals. The old dilemma 
as to which comes first, demand or supply, the newspaper or 
people’s demand for the newspaper, has given place to a point 
of view in which we recognize the interaction of demand on 
supply and of supply on demand. The control by the consumer 
of the quality of the supply of any commodity, is difficult. In 
the case of pure food, shoes and hats, and of any article in the 
region of fashion, the consumer finds it exceedingly difficult to 
exercise control over supply. Consumers are unorganized and 
are themselves influenced by advertising. Even when organized, 
as in the case of the Consumers’ League, they accomplish 
very little relatively. What control of supply has been gained, 
has been obtained by means of definite legislation.2* Mr. 


© Wilcox, op. cit. 

For a good discussion of this question of what the public wants, see The 
Dial, op. cit., 500. 

2 Pure food laws, laws against the sale of dangerous drugs, etc., are 


examples. 
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Rogers, and others, moreover, ignore the relative circulation of 
yellow, conservative, and sensational newspapers, in estimating 
the effect of newspapers. He admits the bad effect of the yel- 
low paper, but since he considers the sensational newspaper 
the American type, he ignores the importance of the enormous 
circulation of the yellow journal as affecting American life.** 
In a recent article on the newspaper in the /ndependent,** 

the purpose is stated to be to determine “about what percentage 
of the news items are to be approved from an educational point 
of view.” It adds, “This study .... embraces the daily 
issues for a period of three months of the current year” 
(1909-10).75 Having eliminated the editorial page and adver- 
tisements from his estimate, Mr. Mathews counts the number 
of items under 177 headings. Items occupying less than an inch 
of space were not included, nor such as regularly appear under 
Died, Matrimonial, Weather, etc. The headings were then 
grouped under: 

Demoralizing, with 2,289 items, or 22.8 per cent 

Unwholesome, with 1,684 items, or 16.8 per cent 

Trivial, with 2,124 items, or 21.2 per cent 

Worth while, with 3,932 items, or 39.2 per cent 


Demoralizing and unwholesome news thus represented 39.6 per 
cent of the items in a New York daily of wide circulation 
and described as “acknowledged to be one of the best.’’** But 
the numerical results obtained by the several studies already given 
are not comparable because of the varying bases used in esti- 
mating the news of crime. Mr. Mathews’ purpose, as indicated 
above, represents a distinct advance over previous treatments of 


* Rogers quotes from Wilcox to show the increase in the percentage of 
space occupied by news of crime and vice with increase of circulation, show- 
ing that in papers of 40,000 circulation and more this percentage is 4.2, while 
in papers of 7,500 to 20,000 circulation it is only 3.6. (Rogers, op. cit., 50.) 
He further says, “Quantitatively, an examination of yellow and conservative 
papers shows that the former class of papers devote 20 per cent of their space 
to reports of crime and vice, while the ordinary conservative newspaper gives 
but 5 per cent” (p. 54). 

* Byron C. Mathews, “A Study of a New York Daily,” Independent, January 
13, 1910, p. 82. 

* Ibid., 84. Ibid., 83. 
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this question, in that his standpoint has shifted to an objective 
or educational one. His categories for classifying newspaper 
matter, however, are far too indefinite and subjective to be 
strictly dependable: the line between demoralizing and unwhole- 
some is a shifting, not even an approximately stationary, one. 

A recent article in the Outlook?’ has the most explicit defi- 
nition of one type of anti-social news that has yet appeared, 
with the exception possibly of Wilcox’.** It gives examples and 
explains why the news is anti-social. Part of the introduc- 
tion and typical cases are here given from the article: 


Attention is asked to the following extracts, clipped during one month 
from one newspaper—one of the best in its state, claiming to be the best 
in six states—and comprising only those items of news that gave specific 
directions for committing the crimes reported. There was ten times as 
much educative material for would-be lawbreakers, that anyone not feeble- 
minded or insane would interpret by the very act of understanding what 
was done or attempted; but in these several cases the lesson in crime was 
patiently and lovingly unfolded and explained, so that anyone so caring to 
do could add it to his or her repertory. 


STRANGERS VISIT PROVES COSTLY 
[September 18] 

This begins: “Stephen A. B. , of — Broadway, has told the 
police of a new dodge, by which he was relieved of fifty dollars late 
yesterday afternoon.” Here follow minute directions for “relieving” unsus- 
pecting citizens of their spare cash. 


STORY OF A FREE RIDE 
[September 16] 

This is a short story, or “storiette,” in the Sunday edition. It is given 

a very honorable place, and evidently is offered in good faith as an amusing 
and interesting account of an exploit that would reflect honor on and secure 
instant sympathy for the doer thereof. An irresponsible scoundrel of the 
cheerful, good-natured sort thinks up a scheme that beats the railways out 
of a trans-continental fare, and it is so ingenious, admits of so many 
possible adaptations, that the whole fraternity of beats and bounders must 
be extremely grateful for having it explained. It is subtly done; so subtly 
that even the trained reader will unconsciously take sides with “Billy,” 
and feel rather glad that he got to the Pacific coast, on nothing, successfully, 
until he harks back to the principles that Mother used to insist upon as the 
only possible moral baggage for a gentleman. The ninety and nine will 


February 2, 1907, p. 276. % Op. cit. 
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naturally go by the instinctive feeling so recklessly aroused and subtly 
appealed to, and file the scheme away for possible usefulness. 


POLICE ROUND UP IDLE PERSONS; HIT UPON NEW TRICK 
PATROLMAN TELLS HOW THE UNWARY ARE ROBBED OF MONEY AND WATCHES BY 
SLY PICKPOCKET 
[September 19] 

We quote: ““Tis a new dodge the rounders have up their sleeve,’ said 
one of the patrolmen concerned in the general ingathering. ‘It’s this way 
the trick is turned.’” Step by step, with the painstaking accuracy of a 
Fagan, the great newspaper proceeds to explain the criminal problem, set 
forth in letters an inch tall and very black at the hecd of the article, so 
that a little child could perfectly understand both the principle worked on 


and the method of doing the work. 


ALLEGED CARD SHARP CAUGHT IN PITTSBURG 
[September 19] 

“Member of Leading Political Club Detected with—’ The cheating 
device is clearly indicated in the heading, which is that for specially im- 
portant news, about three inches of column space; following which is a 
third of a column of text illustrating and driving the lesson home. 


This article, however, does not mention the other forms in 
which these “lessons in crime” appear in the newspaper—such as 
vivid and detailed pictures of bank robberies, besides detailed 
word accounts, literature, stories in the literary section of sui- 
cide, murder, robbery, sexual misconduct, etc., favorable reviews 
of books dealing with similar facts, especially with sexual 


license and immorality. 


SUMMARY 


The analyses of newspapers included in the second class of 


treatments are all interesting and, in different degrees, signifi- 
cant. In so far as they show what is in the papers, and the 
relative space devoted to news of crime and other anti-social 
activities, or the relative frequency of mention of crime and 
other anti-social activity as compared with other types of news, 
they are significant, even on the subjective basis used for mak- 
ing these comparisons. There are, however, certain difficulties 
in their general standpoint and method which must be pointed 
out, if we wish to make an estimate of their social utility. 
These may be summed up as follows. 


| 
3 
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1. The general standpoint of some of these treatments is not 
socially constructive, as in the cases of Rogers and Street. That 
is, either a brief is held for the newspaper or its social effect is 
ignored or merely mentioned in passing. The importance of 
suggestion and its entire psychology are not considered. 

2. An exclusively juridical definition of criminal and anti- 


social matter rather than a social one is used, as for example, 
by Rogers and Street. And thus, a basis for including all anti- 


social items such as illustrations, book reviews, literary matter, 
etc., is lacking, although these are just as real sources of anti- 
social suggestion as what is called “news proper.” 

For example, book reviews may be extremely anti-social in 
effect, in giving apparent sanction to certain sorts of immoral 
conduct therein depicted or suggested, by calling the book “a 
strong book,” or one “taking up in masterly fashion one of the 
most important problems of our day,” or by detailing just 
enough of the immoral conduct in the book to arouse curi- 
osity and get people to read it. 

3._No direct evidence of the effect of the newspaper is 
offered. The conclusions are based upon analyses of papers 
and upon opinions as to their effect, as in the studies of Rogers, 
Street, Wilcox, and Mathews. No matter if the percentage of 
news of crime and other anti-social acts in newspapers is found 
to be as low as 5 per cent or even 3 per cent, if it is certain 
that this percentage is the source of anti-social suggestion, then 
we can easily say that the percentage is too high. In a progress- 
ive society people cannot give their attention to this extent to 
destructive and non-progressive activities.*° 

4. That the newspapers are what the public want and that 
the only improvement in them can come through improvement 
in public taste is a fallacy that appears in most of these studies, 
as in the case of Rogers and Street. This, however, is not 
the method on which we operate in other social matters. 

**“RBut we forget that in occupying ourselves almost exclusively with the 
results of social abuses, we use up and exterminate little by little the power 
of that portion of the population which is still healthy, normal, and hardwork- 


ing.” —Translated from Auguste Forel, La question sexuelle, exposée aux adultes 


cultivés (Paris: G. Steinheil, 1906), 518. 
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5. An item rather than a uniform-unit basis of measurement 
is used by some writers for estimating news of crime and 
other anti-social activities in the papers. Although the number 
of “mentions” of a subject is significant as indicating the 
number of times the eye is caught by that subject, it is not an 
accurate indication of the relative space devoted to that sub- 
ject as compared with other news. Much more space might be 
given to 1,343 items of criminal matter than to 7,348 items 
of social value.*° Tabulation on the basis of a definite unit 
of measurement indicates the amount of space actually given 
to anti-social matters. 

Consequently, there is need of a more complete scientific 
study of the influence of newspapers upon the growth of anti- 
social activity, an analysis of the psychology of this influence, 
the working-out of an objective social standard for determin- 
ing what matter in newspapers has an anti-social effect and what 
has not, an estimate of the amount on this basis, and the gather- 
ing of actual cases in which the newspaper is known to have 
exerted an anti-social influence as direct evidence of this influ- 
ence. The following chapters will deal with these problems in 


the order here mentioned. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SUGGESTION WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE NEWSPAPER 

The problem of this study is that of the general connection 
between the newspaper and crime and other anti-social activity. 
The emphasis in this chapter is upon an analysis of the activity as 
it goes on, rather than upon the types of sources, that is, sections 
of the newspaper, from which stimuli to that activity come. The 
standpoint in the most general sense is that of suggestion, if 
the latter be taken in its broadest meaning to cover all stimulus 
and response relations, such as are included in the definition of 
suggestion given in the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy: “The coming into the mind from without of a presenta- 
tion, idea, or any sort of intimation having meaning for 


"Cf. Speed, loc cit. 
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consciousness which effects a lodgment and takes the place it 
would have if internally aroused by association.”' Within this 
field there are all types and gradations of stimulus and 
response relations, from so-called pure suggestion, in which 
there is no perception by the actor of the relation between 
stimulus and response up to so-called reasoned activity, in which 
there is such consciousness of this connection. We are accus- 
tomed to think chiefly of this latter type in connection with 
the newspaper and similar stimuli because we are used to 
thinking of activity as consciously caused, and because we 
can get direct introspective evidence of the connection from the 
actor, that is, the person involved can tell of the stimulus 
and connection in such cases. The other class of cases at the 
opposite pole from these, we are not accustomed to connect 
with the newspaper, cases of so-called pure suggestion or 


unconscious suggestion, in which there is no perception of the 
relation between stimulus and response and regarding which, 
therefore, we can get no direct introspective evidence from the 
person concerned. Nevertheless, for reasons which will be set 
forth, these latter cases form a very important share of all 
cases of newspaper suggestion. It is unconscious suggestion, 


or suggestion as it is commonly understood, that constitutes a 
large number of the cases of newspaper influence on crime 
and other anti-social activity. As yet these cases are an unex- 
plored portion of the field of suggestion and cannot be ana- 
lyzed introspectively because they elude introspection by their 
very nature; and, finally, they enter into the other less purely 
suggested acts and even into reasoned acts as part content of 
those acts. It is necessary, therefore, to make an objective study 


*The word “consciousness” as here used, if the writer is consistent, must 
connote merely mental processes as such, and not necessarily consciousness of, 
or attention to, the particular relation of stimulus and image. In other words, 
“entrance into consciousness” here means simply the process of setting off an 
activity. The word “consciousness” is, of course, an ambiguous term to all but 
psychologists. As a matter of fact, we have no adequate definition of con- 
sciousness. Nervous terms, terms of stimulus and response, are the nearest 
ones in which we can express it, and we call conscious acts those in which more 
than one stimulus is present, and in which therefore there is necessity for inhi- 
bition or selection of stimuli. In this discussion “consciousness” is not used 
in any metaphysical sense, but merely to denote “attention” or “inhibition.” 


| 
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of cases of unconscious newspaper suggestion. In no other 
way can we gain a control of it, and of the stimuli to it. 

The only kind of activity stimulated by the newspaper that admits of 
introspective evidence is that in which there is some degree of conscious 
planning, and in which, therefore, the person remembers where he got his 
model or idea. Activity in which unconscious suggestion plays a large part 
cannot be checked up, except indirectly by the employment of objective 
methods of analysis, that is, for example, where a resemblance is noted 
between a newspaper account and the act by some third person, or where, 
as in cases of suicide, robbery, etc., a marked account of a similar act is 
found in the person’s room or on his person 3ut all acts are mixtures, 
complexes of many activities, and suggested parts enter also even into those 
acts in which conscious planning is the predominant element. 

In a later chapter cases of reasoned activities, which con- 
stitute direct introspective evidence of suggestion, will be ana- 
lyzed in detail and it will be shown just how the act goes on. 
Here, the preliminary theoretical basis for that analysis will 
be laid by dealing in some detail with the psychology of this 
more narrowly suggested type of activity for which there is 
no direct introspective evidence, and which enters into the 
reasoned type. Suggestion, in this narrower sense, will be defined 
here and its operation described and illustrated with especial 
reference to the newspaper. 

The first question, then, is, What is unconscious suggestion? 
The orthodox textbooks on psychology, such as those of James, 
Angell, Judd, Titchener, Royce, and others, do not contain ex- 
plicit definitions of suggestion. The facts of suggestion, when 
treated in them at all, are dealt with as part of the subject 
of hypnotism. Consequently these writers cannot be cited in 
this connection. Definitions of suggestion must be drawn from 
those who have actually treated this matter. Binet says of 
suggestion : 

Suggestion when successful, consists of an idea impressed upon a person 
and reigning dominant in the consciousness’ of that person; reason, critical 
power and will are impotent to restrain it For suggestion to develop 
itself accordingly, it is necessary that the subject’s field of consciousness do 
not contain too many antagonistic ideas.* 

?“Consciousness” is apparently here used broadly as in the first definition 


cited. 
> On Double Consciousness, Open Court Pub. Co. (1894), 70, 71. 
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The first part of this definition is too ideational. Ideas are 
not the only things that can be “impressed” upon a person. 
Images and bare impulsive tendencies as well may be thus 


impressed. Otherwise, however, the definition does point out 


the unitary character of activity in suggestion. Moll says, 

The externally suggested idea of a movement, induces the movement; 
the idea of an object causes a corresponding sense-delusion. .... Ideas 
aroused in us have an effect which sometimes shows itself as other con- 
cepts (ideas, sensations, etc.), and sometimes externally as movement; in 
many cases, perhaps in all, there is both an internal and an external effect. 
What effect appears, what idea, what feeling, what movement will be induced 
by the first concept, depends upon the individuality of the person, upon his 
imagery, upon his character, his habits, and upon the species of the concept.* 

Moll is here considering suggestion chiefly in connection with 
hypnotism as a method of producing an effect. Nevertheless, 
this definition does point out the close relation between stimulus 
and response (idea and movement), and the external source of 
the stimulus. 

In his Psychotherapy,’ Miinsterberg makes the following 
statement among others, regarding suggestion, 

A suggestion is, we might say at first, an idea which has a power in our 
mind to suppress the opposite idea. A suggestion is an idea which in itself 
is not different from other ideas, but the way in which it takes possession 
of the mind reduces the chances of any opposite ideas; it inhibits them. 
Every suggestion is thus ultimately a suggestion of activity... .. By small 
steps, suggestion shades over into ordinary exchange of ideas, propositions, 
and impressions, just as attention shades over into a neutral perception.” 

This definition also limits suggestion to an ideational process, 
but it brings out its quick going-over into activity, its inhi- 
bitory character with relation to other ideas, and the fact that 
the line between suggestion and what we call ordinary stimulus 
and response relations is not exact. 

“ ‘Suggestion’ is only another name for the power of ideas, 
so far as they prove efficacious over belief and conduct,” says 
James in his Varieties of Religious Experience.® 

* Hypnotism, 63; (tr. Hopkirk), 4th enlarged ed. Scribner, 1909. 

®* Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909, p. 8&6. 

* Jbid., 104. 106. 


* Longmans, Green & Co. (1902), p. 112. 
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To take a more involved definition: 


The question of suggestion becomes, then, that of the mechanism of at- 
tention in working three results: (1) the narrowing of consciousness’ upon 
the suggested idea, (2) the consequent narrowing of the motor impulses to 
simpler lines of discharge, and (3) the consequent inhibition of the discrimi- 
nating and selective attitude which constitutes belief in reality.” 


This definition also limits suggestion to an ideational process, 
and in so far it is too narrow, but it emphasizes the unitary 
character of the activity, as does the definition of Binet, and 
it makes explicit the part of inhibition in suggestion, that is, 
the absence of conflict of stimuli. Although the third point, 
as stated, simply means absence of inhibition, it serves to empha- 
size the uncritical attitude in suggestion. 

Boris Sidis says, By suggestion is meant the intrusion into 
the mind of an idea; met with more or less opposition by the 
persons ; accepted uncritically at last; and realized unreflectively, 
almost automatically.4! This definition is bound up with Sidis’ 
theory of double consciousness, or disaggregation of conscious- 
ness (for which he has been much criticized), which comes 
out in the phrase, “met with more or less opposition.” Other- 
wise, barring its limitation to “idea” this definition covers the 
facts of suggestion. 

Cooley says of suggestion: “The word is here used to 
denote an influence that works in a comparatively mechanical 
and reflex way, without calling out that higher selective activity 
of mind implied in choice or will.”!* This definition implies 
the main facts of suggestion; its unconscious character, the 
absence of conscious selection and choice, that is, of attention. 
and consequently its quick going-over into action. 

In short, for the purposes of this study, suggestion is the 
process by which ideas, images, impulsive tendencies, or any 
sort of stimulus, enter from without into the composition of 
the neural make-up or disposition and, at times more or less 


*Cf. note at beginning of the chapter. 

J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race (Mac- 
millan, 1906), 3d ed., 104. 

“The Psychology of Suggestion (D. Appleton & Co., 1808), 15. 


2% Human Mature and the Social Order (Scribner, 1902), 14. 
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in the focus of consciousness, at other times not in the focus 
at all, are transformed into activity by the agency of a stimulus 
which bears an effective though unrecognized relation or simi- 
larity to the image or neural set, and in which there is in 
large part, or wholly, failure to anticipate the results of the 
suggested act. For example, when one reads an account of 
a murder he images it visually, or auditorially, or in whatever 
terms are characteristic of his type of imagery. These images 
and motor tendencies stay in his mind, that is, in his neural 
disposition, and later, when they are called up by some new 
stimulus, they may become cues, causes, of immediate activity, 
as appears from the following’ account of an act. Professor 
Woodworth says, 

The complete determinant of a voluntary motor act—that which specifies 
exactly what it shall be—is nothing less than the total set of the nervous 
system at the moment. The set is determined partly by factors of long 
standing, instincts and habits, partly by the sensations of the moment, partly 
by recent perceptions of the situation and by other thoughts lately present 
in consciousness; at the moment, however, these factors, though they con- 
tribute essentially to the set of the system, are for the most part present 
in consciousness only as a background or “fringe,” if at all, while the atten- 
tion is occupied by the thought of some particular change to be effected in 
the situation. The thought may be clothed in sensorial images... . but 
these are after all only clothes, and a naked thought can perfectly well per- 
form its function of starting the motor machinery in action and determining 


the point and object of its application.” 


The fact that the reading of the murder case, as referred 
to above, was the source of the initial imagery, or that there 
is a connection between the present stimulus and the image, is 
not recognized in this type of suggestion, and the activity fol- 
lows unreflectively upon the calling up of the image; while in 
reasoned activity this source is remembered and a high degree of 
consciousness of the relation between stimulus and image exists. 
This does not mean that the overt activity in the case of pure 
or unconscious suggestion is a totally unconscious activity, but 
only that the relation between stimulus and response is unper- 
ceived immediately by the actor. Very intense consciousness 


*™“The Cause of Voluntary Movement,” Studies in Philosophy and Psy- 
chology (Garman Memorial Volume; Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1906), 391, 392. 
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may arise in connection with carrying out the activity, that is, 
wherever anything problematical arises in the adjustment that 
is being made of means to ends. But consciousness is present 
only when there is some conflict of stimuli, and in the type of 
suggestion under discussion there is no such conflict of stimuli, 
only one stimulus being present as stimulus. This is what the 
“narrowing of consciousness [or attention] upon the suggested 
idea,’ referred to by Baldwin, means. 

It is clear from the above account and from Woodworth’s 
description of the act that the newspaper can function in sug- 
gestion in various ways, in all the ways, in fact, in which it can 
influence the nervous set. In any one act it may have entered into 
the constitution of the nervous set as “a factor of long stand- 
ing,” in the composition of a “habit’’; it may constitute one or 
more of the “sensations of the moment,” or complex of these 
sensations; it may be present as a “recent perception,” or as a 
“thought lately present in consciousness.” The newspaper as 
stimulus may be, therefore: (1) either the source of initial 
images or ideas that have now come to constitute either part 
of the fringe of a present act or the focus of a present act; 


or (2) it may be a present stimulus calling up images, ideas, 
already in the nervous set, as where a present newspaper account 
of a crime sets the person to committing that crime, or, when 
he has determined upon a crime, gives him his method. In the 
former of the two phases of newspaper influence the idea or 
motor tendency may lie dormant and not come into consciousness 
at all, or it may take the form of a fixed idea, in which case the 


person frequently even seeks stimuli which bear upon it." 


But acts of pure suggestion not only form a large number 
of the cases of suggestion, but, as was stated in the beginning 
of this chapter, enter into less purely suggested acts and into 
reasoned acts. The difference between a suggested act and a 
reasoned act, neurologically speaking, is the absence or presence 
of conflicting stimuli-processes. Every act, however, is a com- 
plex of many previous acts, and, as has been pointed out, 


4 Well-known examples of this unconscious suggestion are to be found in 
epidemics of crime of various sorts, suicide epidemics, murders, highway and 


bank robberies, etc. See latter part of chap. vi. 
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involves, at any one moment, the total set of the nervous system 
of that moment. The neural set, as described by Woodworth, 
includes a complex of past and present neural experiences into 
which suggestion has entered more or less frequently.’® 

Suggestion, consequently, is a process that is continually 
going on in the form of responses to surrounding stimuli. “The 
fact is,” to quote Cooley, “that the main current of our thought 
is made up of impulses absorbed without deliberate choice from 
the life about us or else arising from hereditary instinct or 
from habit.’”"® And this again is built up “without deliberate 
choice from the life about us.”’ 

The questions of social importance here are: Under what 
conditions is suggestion likely to occur? That is, (1) In what 
sorts of people is this process frequent and habitual; (2) What 
sorts of stimuli are apt to be suggestive and in what form or 
through what medium? That is to say, a psychological analysis 
of objective social conditions as stimuli and of the subjective 
individual to whom these are stimuli must be made 

Psychology has some evidence as to the kind of stimuli 
that are likely to set up associations. In general, the more 
concrete the stimulus the more likely it is to be remembered 


and to be responded to. More definitely still, frequency, vivid- 


ness, recency, coexistence, are the objective conditions which 
have been found experimentally to be most conducive to sug- 
gestion.’* In a later chapter it will be pointed out in greater 
detail how these conditions operate in the daily newspaper, 
through its featuring, in the use of varieties of type, wording, 
position, coloring, illustration, etc. 


“There are numbers of people in the community who feel the temptation 
to approach the brink of crime who need only a slight incentive to convert the 
impulse into action. The man who killed the Du‘te of Buckingham happened 
to be passing a hardware store and saw displayed in the window a huge knife 
with a keen edge. It was enough. He bought the knife and flayed the duke.”— 
S. W. Pennypacker, op. cit., 590. 

The phrase “feel the temptation to approach the brink of crime’ does not 
mean that people are conscious of such a feeling, but merely that in the presence 
of a stimulus to certain criminal acts they have an impulse to perform them, 

6 Op. cit., 30. 

™ Boris Sidis, op. cit., 28; also E. B. Titchener, Experimental Psychology 
(Students’ Qualitative Manual; Macmillan, 1896), 201. 
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We have now to consider what types of people, external 
factors, suggestions, can incite to anti-social acts. Given the 
objective conditions already mentioned, whether a person exposed 
to them gets a suggestion or not depends, in general, upon the 
type of person he is—whether his previously ingrained experi- 
ence is of such a character as to leave him open to such stim- 
uli.’* It will leave him open to anti-social stimuli if the rest 
of the stimulation in his experience has been of a similar char- 
acter, or if he has had no strong counter-stimulation or train- 
ing in evaluating stimuli. In other words, the objective and 
subjective conditions of suggestion revolve themselves, first into 
a question of how the attention can be attracted, how the eye 
or ear can be caught. And here, psychology tells us that 
novel stimuli, stimuli that appeal to organic appetites or native 
instincts, stimuli that appeal to special acquired interests, are the 
ones that catch the attention and thus enable the first step 
toward suggested activity to be taken.’® 

The objective and subjective conditions of suggestion revolve 
themselves, secondly, into a question of how these stimuli are 
evaluated, that is, related to social standards. Whether, the atten- 


tion once caught, these stimuli are evaluated by the individual 
depends, as has been shown, upon his training for such evalua- 


* A. Moll, op. cit., 68. 

* Illustrations of how the attention is got in these various ways are to be 
found, for example, in the yellow journal which represents an appeal both to 
organic appetites and to a desire for the novel (W. I. Thomas, op. cit.); in 
various forms of advertising, such as pictures of women on cigar boxes, sug- 
gestive pictures of women in the windows and on the walls of saloons, bill- 
board signs, notably the illustration for The Girl from Rector's, played in Chicago 
in 1909, which some members of the Chicago Women’s Club and of the Juve- 
nile Protective Association took measures to have removed, a very suggestive 
picture advertising The Girl in the Taxi, and others. In addition, a number of 
advertisements in newspapers are based upon this same appeal. A Colorado 
paper displayed a picture of Ruth St. Denys dancing followed by the statement 
that “Some people have called this dancing immoral,” and other remarks to that 
effect, ending with “But whatever you think about the dancing, groceries at 
are the ones you want.” Book reviews of the type of those generally written 
by Jeannette Gilder are apparently based on the same principle. Books, such 
as Elizabeth's Visits to America and Lady Cardigan’s Recollections, are reviewed 
in the daily papers at some length by her, in advance of their publication. The 
suggestive and immoral portions are liberally quoted and dwelt upon, with the 
result that there is usually a wide demand for the books when they appear. 
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tion. Young people whose habits and ideas are in process of 
formation, the weak and unstable of all ages, are not in a posi- 
tion to estimate these stimuli critically. McDougall says, 

The suggestibility of any subject is not of the same degree ai all times; 
it varies not only according to the topic and according to the source from 
which the proposition is communicated [he is speaking here of verbal sug 
gestion only], but also with the condition of the subject’s brain from hour 
to hour. The least degree of suggestibility is that of a wide-awake, self 
reliant man of settled convictions, possessing a large store of systematically 
organized knowledge which he habitually brings to bear in criticism of all 
statements made to him. Greater degrees of suggestibility are due in the 
main to conditions of four kinds: (1) abnormal states of the brain, of 
which the relative dissociation obtaining in hysteria, hypnosis, normal sleep, 
and fatigue, is the most important; (2) deficiency of knowledge or con- 
victions relating to the topic in regard to which the suggestion is made, and 
imperfect organization of knowledge; (3) the impressive character of the 
source from which the suggested proposition is communicated [“prestige 
suggestion”]; (4) peculiarities of the character and native disposition of 
the subject.” 

It is not to be understood that suggestibility is here con- 
sidered as an abnormal quality. It is as necessary to social 
as to anti-social activity. It is when all of a person’s stimuli 
are of one character and at the same time anti-social, as in a 
mob or lynching party, or in regions in which pictures, papers, 
theaters, books, and people are all, or nearly all, of the anti- 
social character, or when one has no means of distinguishing 
the relative social values of one or another kind of acts, that 
suggestibility becomes a great power for danger. “It is not 
inentally deficient people who are thus accessible to ideas. There 
is in every man a gap where these ideas can enter,’ says Moll 
(op. cit., 242). Or, to put it more strongly, every man is highly 
suggestible in the direction of his main interest or his habitual 
activity, while the weak and unstable are suggestible in practi- 


cally any direction, owing to the lack of organization in their 


activity. 
It is also true that people are differently suggestible, accord- 
ing to their types of imagery.*' But the newspaper includes 
” Introduction to Social Psychology, 98. 
™W. D. Scott, “Difference in Suggestibility,” Psych. Rev. (March, 1910), 


147-54. 
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more than one type of suggestion. And this again increases 
its influence i.e., where more than one sensation area is stimu- 
lated, there is more likelihood of response. There are verbal sug- 
gestion, which contains indirect suggestions of other types, and 
visual suggestion in the form of illustrations, colors, differences 


in the form and size of type, etc.** In short, the modern news- 


paper, especially the so-called yellow and sensational elements in 


the modern newspaper, represent a mechanics of expression, a 
world of sensuous appeal, to eye, and ear, which has grown up 
slowly in other times and in other situations and which is a 
distinct excitant in ways which frequently are no longer socially 
useful. Anything which dramatizes, makes for a break in mo- 
notony, such as the patrol-wagon, policeman, etc., is a stimulus, 
is exciting, and is apt to be suggestive to the small boy or to 
older people of the mental pattern of the small boy. The 
motor or activity stimuli in the modern newspaper are of just 
this sort, and, on account of the important part they have 
played in the development of the race, make a strong appeal.** 

On the basis of the psychology of suggestion as above 
developed, a direct causal connection may be established between 
the newspaper and crime and other anti-social activities. 

It is not possible to measure this influence quantitatively, but 

* There is no experimental evidence in psychology to show through which 
of the senses people are more commonly or easily suggestible, but it is an admitted 
fact that in modern life the eye has come to be the most important organ for 
picking up and mediating impressions. A common illustration of this fact is to 
be found in the effect of certain pictures, such as those representing abnormal 
activities, which often produce kinesthetic or activity effects in the person view- 
ing them. 

* “For the great majority of the public the emotion felt in connection with 
the brutal and exact details with which the press describes the most atrocious 
crimes vanishes after the first moment of astonishment and horror and we 
return tranquilly to our own thoughts and affairs; but for the lowest minority, 
the thing does not end so soon. A few—the predisposed, the degenerates—feel 
this emotion for a long time; the crime described so minutely has strongly im- 
pressed them; they think about it incessantly, it becomes a nightmare; and some 
day they give way to the obsession as the assassin Lemaire did, who after having 
stabbed a child to death, said calmly to a police agent who arrested him: “I read 
in a newspaper the description of an act similar to that which I have performed, 
and I wished to imitate it.”—Scipio Sighéle, Literature et criminalité (Giard & 


jriére, Paris, 1908), 210. 
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it is none the less real because it cannot be so measured, as can, 
for example, the numerical results of advertising suggestion,** 
which is an analogous case of the influence of suggestion. 

It is necessary, therefore, to make, on the one hand, a careful 
estimate of the matter dealing with crime and other anti-social 
activities in the newspapers, and on the other hand an analysis 
of actual and typical cases in which the newspaper is known 


to have suggested criminal and other anti-social acts. In the 
following chapter the method of analysis used in tabulating the 


matter in the newspapers will be discussed. 


*<“The actual effort of modern advertising is not so much to convince as to 
suggest... . the idea is suggested by the advertisement and the impulsiveness 
of human nature enforces the suggested idea, hence the desired result follows in 
a way unknown to the purchaser [unconscious suggestion].”"—W. D. Scott, Psy- 
chology of Advertising (Small, Maynard & Co., 1908), 83. 

“Advertisers are, in general, wise business men and are usually able to tell 
whether tleir advertising pays or not. If it pays, they continue it; if it does 
not, they cease advertising,” says Professor Scott (ibid, 180). The brewers 
spend enormous sums in advertising to show, on physicians’ and even on preach- 
ers’ authority, that beer is nutritious and non-poisonous. They make a close 
calculation as to approximately how much money this suggestion will cost them 
and profit them. They advertise especially during local option and anti-saloon 
agitations, as a means of contra-suggestion. Advertising here has a direct 
causal connection with the sale of beer. Mail-order houses and department 
stores ad:ertise only in papers of large general circulation and in those which 
circulate among certain classes of people, different in the two cases. Also certain 
forms of “fake” and other miscellaneous advertisements are known to be 
carried principally, or wholly, by the cheap literary papers which circulate in 


the rural districts. Cf. Success Magazine (June, 1909), 412. 


[To be continued] 
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HOW IS SOCIETY POSSIBLE?! 


GEORG SIMMEL 


University of Berlin 


Kant could propose and answer the fundamental question of 
his philosophy, How is nature possible?, only because for him 
nature was nothing but the representation (Vorstellung) of 
nature. This does not mean merely that “the world is my rep- 
resentation,” that we thus can speak of nature only so far as it 
is a content of our consciousness, but that what we call nature is a 
special way in which our intellect assembles, orders, and forms 


the sense-perceptions. These “given’”’ perceptions, of color, taste. 
tone, temperature, resistance, smell, which in the accidental se- 
quence of subjective experience course through our conscious- 
ness, are in and of themselves not yet “nature;’” but they become 
“nature” through the activity of the mind, which combines them 
into objects and series of objects, into substances and attributes 
and into causal coherences. As the elements of the world are 
given to us immediately, there does not exist among them, accord- 
ing to Kant, that coherence (Verbindung) which alone can make 
out of them the intelligible regular (gesetzmdssig) unity of 
nature; or rather, which signifies precisely the being-nature 
( Natur-Scin) of those in themselves incoherently and irregularly 
emerging world-fragments. Thus the Kantian world-picture 
grows in the most peculiar reflection (/Viederspiel). Our sense- 
impressions are for this process purely subjective, since they 
depend upon the physico-psychical organization, which in other 
beings might be different, but they become “objects’’ since they 
are taken up by the forms of our intellect, and by these are 


*This is a translation of the passage entitled, ““Exkurs tiber das Problem: 
Wie ist Gesellschaft méglich?” in Simmel’s Sozsiologie (pp. 27-45). Although I 
have often argued (e. g., General Sociology, pp. 183-85, 504-8, etc.) that the 
term “society” is too vague to be made into an instrument of precision, I 
am glad to assist in getting a hearing for Simmel’s efforts to prove the con- 
trary. I have therefore done my best to render his essay literally as far as 
possible, and in all cases faithfully. A. W. S. 
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fashioned into fixed regularities and into a coherent picture of 
“nature.”’ On the other hand, however, those perceptions are the 
real “given,” the unalterably accumulating content of the world 
and the assurance of an existence independent of ourselves, so 
that now those very intellectual formings of the same into objects, 


coherences, regularities, appear as subjective, as that which is 
brought to the situation by ourselves, in contrast with that which 
we have received from the externally existent—i. e., these form- 
ings appear as the functions of the intellect itself, which in them- 
selves unchangeable, had constructed from another sense-material 
a nature with another content. Nature is for Kant a definite sort 
of cognition, a picture growing through and in our cognitive 


categories. The question then, How is nature possible?, 1. e., 
what are the conditions which must be present in order that a 
“nature” may be given, is resolved by him through discovery of 
the forms which constitute the essence of our intellect and there- 


‘ 


with bring into being “nature” as such. 

It is at once suggested that it is possible to treat in an analog- 
ous fashion the question of the aprioristic conditions on the basis 
of which society is possible. Here too individual elements are 
given which in a certain sense always remain in their discreteness, 
as is the case with the sense-perceptions, and they undergo their 
synthesis into the unity of a society only through a process of 
consciousness which puts the individual existence of the several 
elements into relationship with that of the others in definite forms 
and in accordance with definite laws. The decisive difference 
between the unity of a society and that of nature, however, is 
this: the latter—according to the Kantian standpoint here pre- 
supposed—comes to existence exclusively in the contemplating 
unity (Subject), it is produced exclusively by that mind upon and 
out of the sense materials which are not in themselves inter- 
connected. On the contrary, the societary unity is realized by its 
elements without further mediation, and with no need of an 
observer, because these elements are consciously and synthetically 
active. The Kantian theorem, Connection (Verbindung) can 
never inhere in the things, since it is only brought into existence 
by the mind (Subject), is not true of the societary connection, 
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which is rather immediately realized in the “things’”—namely, 
in this case the individual souls. Moreover, this societary con- 


nection as synthesis, remains something purely psychical and with- 
out parallels with space-structures and their reactions. But in 


the societary instance the combining requires no factor outside 
of its own elements, since each of these exercises the function 
which, with respect to the external, the psychic energy of the 
observer supplies. The consciousness of constituting with the 
others a unity is the whole unity in question in the societary case. 
This of course means, on the one hand, not the abstract conscious- 
ness of the unity concept, but the innumerable singular relation- 
ships, the feeling and knowing about this determining and being 
determined by the other, and, on the other hand, it quite as little 
excludes an observing third party from performing in addition 
a synthesis, with its basis only in himself, between the persons 
concerned, as between special elements. Whatever be the tract 
of externally observable being which is to be comprehended as a 
unity, the consummation occurs not merely by virtue of its im- 
mediate and strictly objective content, but it is determined by the 
categories of the mind (Subject) and from its cognitive require- 


* Whether this point is material to anything sociological or not, I cannot 
refrain from pointing out that Simmel makes a distinction here where there is 
no difference. Adopting for the nonce the Kantian position, what is true of a 
section of “nature’’ confined in a test tube or filling the visible heavens is 
equally true of any phenomenon which occurs in the mind. So far as cognition 
of it is concerned, it makes no difference whether it is the coherence of the par- 
ticles that make up a piece of rock, or the obsession by which we are the 
products of a Zeitgeist, the reconstruction of it is certainly no less a matter 
of the mind arranging it under its forms in the latter case than in the former. 
Indeed, in certain of their phenomena at any rate, we may say that the more 
“society” there is in Simmel’s sense, the more impossible it is for “society” to 
exist in a sense analogous with Kant’s nature theorem. The man who is most 
completely domineered by “society” is the one to whom the thought-thing 
society is most nearly non-existent. The fact that I am in a certain mental 
state because some other person is in a certain mental state no more insures 
my thinking that relation than the fact that my heart and my lungs have cer- 
tain connections insures my thinking those connections. That is, in terms of 
a mental philosophy not in all respects obsolete, a “subject-object” has to be 
mentally constructed as much as an “object-object.” “Society” is no more and 


no less a mental construction than “nature.”—A. W. S. 
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ments. Society, however, is the objective unity which has no need 
of the observer not contained in itself. 
The things in nature are, on the one hand, more widely sepa- 


rated than souls. In the outward world, in which each entity 


occupies space which cannot be shared with another, there is no 
analogy for the unity of one man with another, which consists in 
understanding, in love, in common work. On the other hand, the 
fragments of spatial existence pass into a unity in the conscious- 
ness of the observer, which cannot be attained by community of 
individuals. For, on account of the fact that the objects of 
the societary synthesis are independent beings, psychic centres, 
personal unities, they resist that absolute merging in the soul of 
another person, to which the selflessness (Selbstlosigkcit) of soul- 
less things must yield. Thus a collection of men is really a unity 
in a much higher, more ideal sense, yet in a much lower degree 
than tables, chairs, sofa, carpet and mirror constitute “the furni- 
ture of a room,” or river, meadow, trees, house, “a landscape,” 


‘ 


or in a painting “‘a picture.” 

In quite a different sense from that in which it is true of the 
external world, is society “my representation” ( Vorstellung), i.e., 
posited upon the activity of consciousness. For the soul of an- 
other has for me the same reality which I myself have, a reality 
which is very different from that of a material thing. However 
Kant insists that objects in space have precisely the same certainty 
as my own existence, in the latter case only the particular contents 
of my subjective life can be meant ; for the basis of representation 
in general, the feeling of the existing ego, is unconditional and 
unshakable to a degree attained by no single representation of a 
material externality. But this very certainty has for us, justifi- 
ably or not, also the fact of the thou; and as cause or as effect of 
this certainty we feel the thou as something independent of our 
representation, something which is just as really for itself (genau 
so fiir sich ist) as our own existence. That this for-itself of the 
other nevertheless does not prevent us from making it into our 
representation, that something which cannot be resolved into our 
representing still becomes the content, and thus the product of 
our representation—this is the profoundest psychologico-episte- 
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mological pattern and problem of socialization. Within our own 
consciousness we distinguish very precisely between the funda- 
mentality of the ego (the presupposition of all representation, 
which has no part in the never wholly suppressible problematics 
of its contents) and these contents themselves, which as an aggre- 
gate, with their coming and going, their dubitability and their 
fallibility, always present themselves as mere products of that 
absolute and final energy and existence of our psychic being. We 
must carry over to the other soul, however, these very conditions, 
or rather independence of conditions, of our own ego, although in 
the last analysis we must represent that soul. That other soul has 
for us that last degree of reality which our own self possesses in 
distinction from its contents. We are sure that the case stands 
the same way with the other soul and its contents. Under these 
circumstances, the question, How is Society possible?, has a 
wholly different methodological bearing from the question, How 
is nature possible? The latter question is to be answered by the 
forms of cognition, through which the mind synthesizes given 
elements into “nature.” The former question is answered by the 
conditions residing a priori in the elements themselves, through 
which they combine themselves actually into the synthesis 
“society.”” Ina certain sense the entire contents of this book, as 
developed on the basis of the principle announced, may be re- 
garded as the material for answering this question. The book 
searches out the procedures, occurring in the last analysis in indi- 
viduals, which condition the existence of the individuals as soci- 
ety. It does not treat these procedures as temporally antecedent 
causes of this result, but as partial processes of the synthesis 
society.’ But the question 


which we comprehensively name 
must be understood in a still more fundamental sense. I said 
that the function of achieving the synthetic unity, which with 
reference to nature resides in the observing mind, with reference 
to society passes over to the societary elements themselves. The 
consciousness of constituting society is not to be sure, in the 
abstract, present in the individual; but everyone always knows 
that the others are connected with himself, although this knowing 
about the other as the associated, this recognizing of the whole 
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complex as a society usually occurs with reference to particular 
concrete contents. Perhaps, however, the case is not different from 
that of “the unity of cognition” (die Einheit des Erkennens), 
according to which we proceed indeed in the processes of con- 
sciousness, arranging one concrete content with another, yet with- 
out having a separate consciousness of the unity itself, except in 
rare and late abstractions. Now, the question is: What lies then, 
universally and a priori at the basis, what presuppositions must 
be operative, in order that the particular concrete procedures in 
the individual consciousness may actually be processes of sociali- 
sation; what elements are contained in them which make it 


the construction of the individual into a societary unity? The 
sociological apriorities will have the same double significance as 
those “which make nature possible ;”’ on the one hand they will 
more or less completely determine the actual processes of social- 
ization, as functions or energies of the psychical occurrence, on 
the other hand they are the ideal logical presuppositions of the 
perfect—although in this perfection never realized—society. A 
parallel is the use of the law of causation. On the one hand it 
lives and works in the actual cognitive processes. On the other 


hand it builds up the form of the truth as the ideal system of 


completed cognitions, irrespective of whether that truth is 
realized or not by that temporal, relatively accidental psychical 
dynamic, and irrespective of the greater or lesser approximation 
of the truth actually in consciousness to the ideal truth. 

It is a mere question of terms whether investigation of these 
conditions of the socializing process shall be called epistemological 
or not, since that structure which arises from these conditions, 
and which has its norms in their forms, is not cognitions but 
practical processes and real situations. Nevertheless what I now 
have in mind, and what must be tested as the general concept of 
socialization by its conditions, is somewhat epistemological, viz., 
the consciousness of associating or of being socialized. Perhaps 
it should be called a knowing rather than a cognizing (besser ein 
Wissen als ein Erkennen). For in this case the mind does not 
immediately confront an object of which it gradually gains a 
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theoretical picture, but that consciousness of the socialization is 
immediately its vehicle or inner significance. The matter in 
question is the processes of reciprocation which signify for the 
individual the fact of being associated. That is, the fact is not 
signified in the abstract to the individual, but it is capable of 
abstract expression. What forms must be at the basis, or what 
specific categories must we bring along, so to speak, in order that 
the consciousness may arise, and what consequently are the forms 
which the resulting consciousness—i.e., society as a fact of know- 
ing—must bear? We may call this the epistemological theory of 
society. In what follows, I am trying to sketch certain of these 
a priori effective conditions or forms of socialization. These 
cannot, to be sure, like the Kantian categories, be designated by 
a single word. Moreover, I present them only as illustrations of 
the method of investigation. 

1. The picture which one man gets of another from personal 
contact is determined by certain distortions which are not simple 
deceptions from incomplete experience, defective vision, sympa- 
thetic or antipathetic prejudice; they are+rather changes in prin- 
ciple in the composition of the real object. These are, to begin 
with, of two dimensions. In the first place we see the other party 
in some degree generalized. This may be because it is not within 
our power fully to represent in ourselves an individuality different 
from our own. Every reconstruction (Nachbilden) of a soul is 
determined by the similarity to it, and although this is by no 
means the only condition of psychical cognition (sic)—since on 
the one hand unlikeness seems at the same time requisite, in order 
to gain perspective and objectivity, on the other hand there is re- 
quired an intellectual capacity which holds itself above likeness or 
unlikeness of being—yet complete cognition would nevertheless 
presuppose a complete likeness. It appears as though every man 
has in himself a deepest individuality-nucleus which cannot be 
subjectively reproduced by another whose deepest individuality is 
essentially different. And that this requirement is not logically 
compatible with that distance and objective judgment on which 
the representation of another otherwise rests, is proved by the 
mere fact that complete knowledge of the individuality of another 
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is denied to us; and all interrelations of men with one another are 
limited by the varying degrees of this deficiency. Whatever its 
cause may be, its consequence at all events is a generalization of 
the psychical picture of the other person, a dissolving of the out- 
lines, which adds to the singularity of this picture a relationship 
with others. We posit every man, with especial bearing upon our 
practical attitude toward him, as that type of man to which his 
individuality makes him belong. We think him, along with all 
his singularity, only under the universal category which does not 


fully cover him to be sure, and which he does not fully cover. 


This latter circumstance marks the contrast between this situation 
and that which exists between the universal idea and the particu- 
lar which belongs under it. In order to recognize the man, we do 
not see him in his pure individuality, but carried, exalted, or 
degraded by the general type under which we subsume him. 
Even when this transformation is so slight that we cannot im- 
mediately recognize it, or even if all the usual cardinal concepts 
of character fail us, such as moral or immoral, free or unfree, 
domineering or menial, etc.—in our own minds we designate the 
man according to an unnamed type with which his pure indi- 
viduality does not precisely coincide. 

Moreover this leads a step farther down. Precisely from the 
complete singularity of a personality we form a picture of it 
which is not identical with its reality, but still is not a general 
type. It is rather the picture which the person would present if 
he were, so to speak, entirely himself, if on the good or bad side. 
he realized the possibility which is in every man. We are all 
fragments, not only of the universal man, but also of ourselves. 
We are onsets not merely of the type human being in general, not 
merely of the type good, bad, etc., but we are onsets of that not 
further in principle nameable individuality and singularity of our 
own selves which surrounds our perceptible actuality as though 
drawn with ideal lines. The vision of our neighbor, however, 
enlarges this fragment to that which we never are completely and 
wholly. He cannot see the fragments merely side by side as they 
are actually given, but as we offset the blind spot in our eye so 
that we are not conscious of it, in like manner we make of these 
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fragmentary data the completeness of an individuality. The 
practice of life is more and more insistent that we shall form our 
picture of the man from the real details alone which we empiric- 
ally know about him; but this very practice rests upon those 
changes and additions, upon the reconstruction of those given 
fragments into the generality of a type and into the completeness 
of this ideal personality. 

This procedure, which is in principle attempted, although in 
reality it is seldom carried through to completeness, operates only 
within the already existing society as the apriori of the further 
reactions which develop between individuals. Within a sphere 
which has any sort of community of calling or of interests, every 
member looks upon every other, not in a purely empirical way, but 
on the basis of an apriori which this sphere imposes upon each 
consciousness which has part in it. In the circles of officers, of 
church members, of civil officials, of scholars, of members of 
families, each regards the other under the matter of course pre- 
supposition—this is a member of my group. From the common 
basis of life certain suppositions originate and people look upon 
one another through them as through a veil. This veil does not, 
to be sure, simply conceal the peculiarity of the individual, but it 
gives to this personality a new form, since its actual reality melts 
in this typical transformation into a composite picture. We see 
the other person not simply as an individual, but as colleague or 
comrade or fellow partisan; in a word, inhabitant of the same 
peculiar world; and this unavoidable, quite automatically oper- 
ative presupposition is one of the means of bringing his person- 
ality and reality in the representation of another up to the quality 
and form demanded of his sociability (Soziabilitat). 

The same is evidently true of members of different groups in 
their relations with one another. The plain citizen who makes 
the acquaintance of an officer cannot divest himself of the thought 
that this individual is an officer. And although this being an 
officer may belong to the given individuality, yet not in just the 
schematic way in which it prejudges his picture in the representa- 
tion of the other person. The like is the case with the Protestant 
in contrast with the Catholic, the merchant with the official, the 
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layman with the priest, ete. Everywhere there occur veilings of 
the outline of reality by the social generalization. This in prin- 
ciple prohibits discovery of that reality within a group which is 
in a high degree socially differentiated. Accordingly man’s rep- 
resentation of man is thrown out of true by dislocations, additions 
and subtractions from all these categories, which exert an a priori 
influence, since the generalization is always at the same time 
more or less than the individuality. That is, the individual is 
rated as in some particulars different from his actual self by the 


gloss imposed upon him when he is classified in a type, when he is 


compared with an imagined completeness of his own peculiarity, 
when he is credited with the characteristics of the social generality 
to which he belongs. Over and above all this there sways, as the 
principle of interpretation in cognition, the thought of his real 
solely individual equation ; but since it appears as though determi- 
nation of this equation would be the only way of arriving at the 
precisely founded relationship to the individual, as a matter of 
fact those changes and reshapings, which prevent this ideal recog- 
nition of him, are precisely the conditions through which the 
relationships which we know as the strictly social become possible 
—somewhat as with Kant the categories of reason, which form 
the immediately given into quite new objects, alone make the 
given world a knowable one. 

2. Another category under which men (Subjecte) view them- 
selves and one another, in order that, so formed, they may 
produce empirical society, may be formulated in the seemingly 
trivial theorem:—Each element of a group is not a societary 
part, but beyond that something else. This fact operates as 
social apriori in so far as the part of the individual which is not 
turned toward the group, or is not dissolved in it, does not lie 
simply without meaning by the side of his socially significant 
phase, is not a something external to the group, for which it 
nolens volens affords space; but the fact that the individual, with 
respect to certain sides of his personality, is not an element of the 
group, constitutes the positive condition for the fact that he is 
such a group member in other aspects of his being. In other 
words, the sort of his socialized-being (Vergesellschaftet-Seins) 
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is determined or partially determined by the sort of his not- 
socialized being. The analysis to follow will bring to light certain 
types whose sociological significance, even in their germ and 
nature, is fixed by the fact that they are in some way shut out 
from the very group for which their existence is significant; for 
instance in the case of the stranger, the enemy, the criminal, and 
even the pauper. This applies, however, not merely in the case 
of such general characters, but in unnumbered modifications for 
every sort of individuality. That every moment finds us sur- 
rounded by relationships with human beings, and that the content 
of every moment’s experience is directly or indirectly determined 
by these human beings, is no contradiction of the foregoing. On 
the contrary the social setting as such affects beings who are not 
completely bounded by it. For instance, we know that the civil 
official is not merely an official, the merchant not merely a mer- 
chant, the military officer not merely an officer. This extra- 
social being, his temperament and the deposit of his experiences, 
his interests and the worth of his personality, little as. it may 
change the main matter of official, mercantile, military activities, 
gives the individual still, in every instance, for everyone with 
whom he is in contact, a definite shading, and interpenetrates his 
social picture with extra-social imponderabilities. The whole 
commerce of men within the societary categories would be differ- 
ent, if each confronted the other only in that character which 
belongs to him in the role for which he is responsible in the par- 
ticular category in which he appears at the moment. To be sure, 
individuals, like callings and social situations, are distinguished 
by the degree of that /n-addition which they possess or admit 
along with their social content. The man in love or in friendship 
may be taken as marking the one pole of this series. In this situa- 
tion, that which the individual reserves for himself, beyond those 
manifestations and activities which converge upon the other, in 
quantity approaches the zero point. Only a single life is present, 
which, so to speak, may be regarded or is lived from two sides: 
on the one hand from the inside, from the terminus a quo of the 
active person; then on the other hand as the quite identical life, 
contemplated in the direction of the beloved person, under the 
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category of his terminus ad quem, which it completely adopts. 
With quite another tendency the Catholic priest presents in form 
the same phenomenon, in that his ecclesiastical function com- 


pletely covers and swallows his being-for-himself. In the former 


of these extreme cases, the /n-addition of the sociological activity 
disappears, because its content has complctely passed over into 
consideration of the other party; in the second case, because the 
corresponding type of contents has in principle altogether dis- 
appeared. The opposite pole is exhibited by the phenomena of 
our modern civilization as they are determined by money 
economy. That is, man approaches the ideal of absolute ob- 
jectivity as producer, or purchaser or seller, in a word as a 
performer of some economic function. Certain individuals in 
high places excepted, the individual life, the tone of the total 
personality, has disappeared from the function, the persons are 
merely the vehicles of an exchange of function and counter- 
function occurring according to objective norms, and every 
thing which does not fit into this sheer thingness (Sachlichkeit) 
has also as a matter of fact disappeared from it. The /n-addition 
has fully taken up into itself the personality with its special color- 
ing, its irrationality, its inner life, and it has left to those socie- 
tary activities only those energies, in pure abstraction, which 
specifically pertain to the activities. 

Between these extremes the social individuals move in such 
a way that the energies and characteristics which are pointed 
toward the inner center always show a certain significance for 
the activities and inclinations which affect their associates. For, 
in the marginal case, even the.consciousness that this social 
activity or attitude is something differentiated from the rest of 
the man, and does not enter into the sociological relationship 
along with that which he otherwise is and signifies—even this 
consciousness has quite positive influence upon the attitude which 
the subject assumes towards his fellows and they towards him. 
The apriori of the empirical social life is that the life is not 
entirely social. We form our interrelationships not alone under 
the negative reservation of a part of our personality which does 
not enter into them; this portion affects the social occurrences in 
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the soul not alone through general psychological combinations, 
but precisely the formal fact that influence exerts itself outside of 
these determines the nature of this interworking. 

Still further, one of the most important sociological forma- 
tions rests on the fact that the societary structures are composed 
of beings who are at the same time inside and outside of them: 
namely that between a society and its individuals a relationship 
may exist like that between two parties—indeed that perhaps such 
relationship, open or latent, always exists. Therewith society 
produces perhaps the most conscious, at least universal con- 
formation of a basic type of life in general: that the individual 
soul can never have a position within a combination outside of 
which it does not at the same time have a position, that it cannot 
be inserted into an order without finding itself at the same time 
in Opposition to that order. This applies throughout the whole 
range from the most transcendental and universal interdepend- 
encies to the most singular and accidental. The religious man 
feels himself completely encompassed by the divine being, as 
though he were merely a pulse-beat of the divine life; his own 
substance is unreservedly, and even in mystical identity, merged 
in that of the Absolute. And yet, in order to give this intermelt- 
ing any meaning at all, the devotee must retain some sort of 
self existence, some sort of personal reaction, a detached ego, to 
which the resolution into the divine All-Being is an endless task, 
a process only, which would be neither metaphysically possible 
nor religiously feelable if it did not proceed from a self-being 
on the part of the person: the being one with God is conditional 
in its significance upon the being other than God. Beyond this 
converging toward the transcendental, the relationship to nature 
as a whole which the human mind manifests throughout its 
entire history shows the same form. On the one hand we know 
ourselves as articulated into nature, as one of its products, which 
stands alongside of every other as an equal among equals, as a 
point which nature’s stuff and energies reach and leave, as they 
circle through running water and blossoming plants. And yet 


the soul has a feeling of a something self-existent (eines Fiir- 
sichseins) which we designate with the logically so inexact con- 
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cept freedom, offering an opposite (cin Gegentiber und Parolt) 


to all that energy an element of which we ever remain, which 
makes toward the radicalism which we may express in the 
formula, Nature is only a representation in the human soul. As, 
however, in this conception, nature with all its undeniable pe- 
culiarity (Eigengesetslichkeit) and hard reality is still subsumed 
under the concept of the ego, so on the other hand this ego, with 
all its freedom and selfcontaining (Fiirsichsein), with its juxta- 
position to “mere nature,” is still a member of nature. Precisely 
that is the overlapping natural correlation, that it embraces not 
alone “mere nature,” but also that being which is independent 
and often enough hostile to “mere nature,” that this which 
according to the ego’s deepest feeling of selfishness is external to 
the ego must still be the element of the ego. Moreover, this 
formula holds not less for the relationship between the indi- 
viduals and the particular circles of their societary combinations ; 
or if we generalize these combinations into the concept of 
societary-ness in the abstract, for the interrelation of individuals 
at large. We know ourselves on the one side as products of 
society. The physiological series of progenitors, their adapta- 
tions and fixations, the traditions of their labor, their knowledge 
and belief, of the whole spirit of the past crystallized in objective 
forms—all these determine the equipment and the contents of 
our life, so that the question might arise whether the individual 
is anything more than a receptacle in which previously existing 
elements mix in changing proportions; for although the elements 
were also in the last analysis produced by individuals, yet the 
contribution of each is a disappearing quantity, and only through 
their generic and societary merging were the factors produced 
in the synthesis of which in turn the ostensible individuality may 
consist. On the other hand we know ourselves as a member of 
society, woven with our life-process and its meaning and purpose 
quite as interdependently into its coexistence (Nebeneinander) 
as in the other view into its succession (Nacheinander). Little 
as we in our character as natural objects have a self-sufficiency, 
because the intersection of the natural elements proceeds through 
us as through completely selfless structures, and the equality 
before the laws of nature resolves our existence without re- 
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mainder into a mere example of their necessity—quite as little 
do we live as societary beings around an autonomous center; but 
we are from moment to moment composed out of reciprocal rela- 
tionships to others, and we are thus comparable with the corporeal 
substance which for us exists only as the sum of many impres- 
sions of the senses, but not as a self-sufficient entity. Now, 
however, we feel that this social diffusion does not completely 
dissolve our personality. This is not because of the reserva- 
tions previously mentioned, or of particular contents whose 
meaning and development rest from the outset only in the indi- 
vidual soul, and finds no position at large in the social correlation. 
It is not only because of the molding of the social contents, 
whose unity as individual soul is not itself again of social nature, 
any more than the artistic form, in which the spots of color 
merge upon the canvas, can be derived from the chemical nature 
of the colors themselves. It is rather chiefly because the total 
life-content, however completely it may be applicable from the 
social antecedents and reciprocities, is yet at the same time cap- 
able of:consideration under the category of the singular life, as 
experience of the individual and completely oriented with refer- 
ence to this experience. The two, individual and experience, are 
merely different categories under which the same content falls, 
just as the same plant may be regarded now with reference to the 
biological conditions of its origin, again with reference to its 
practical utility, and still again with reference to its aesthetic 
meaning. The standpoint from which the existence of the indi- 


vidual may be correlated and understood may be assumed either 
within or without the individual; the totality of the life with all 
its socially derivable contents may be regarded as the centripetal 
destiny of its bearer, just as it still may pass, with all the parts 
reserved to the credit of the individual, as product and element 


of the social life. 

Therewith, therefore, the fact of socialization brings the indi- 
vidual into the double situation from which I started: viz., that 
the individual has his setting in the socialization and at the same 
time is in antithesis with it, a member of its organism and at the 
same time a closed organic whole, an existence (Sein) for it and 
an existence for itself. The essential thing, however, and the 
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meaning of the particular sociological apriori which has its basis 
herein, is this, that between individual and society the Within 
and Il’ithout are not two determinations which exist alongside 
of each other—although they may occasionally develop in that 
way, and even to the degree of reciprocal enmity—but that they 
signify the whole unitary position of the socially living human 


being. His existence is not merely, in subdivision of the contents, 
partially social and partially individual, but it stands under the 
fundamental, formative, irreducible category of a unity, which 
we cannot otherwise express than through the synthesis or the 
contemporariness of the two logically antithetical determinations 
—articulation and self-sufficiency, the condition of being produced 
by, and contained in, society, and on the other hand, of being 
derived out of and moving around its own center. Society con- 
sists not only, as we saw above, of beings that in part are not 
socialized, but also of others that feel themselves to be, on the 
one hand, completely social existences, on the other hand, while 
maintaining the same content, completely individual existences. 
Moreover these are not two unrelated contiguous standpoints, as 
if, for instance, one considers the same body now with reference 
to its weight and now with reference to its color; but the two 
compose that unity which we call the social being, the synthetic 
category—as the concept of causation is an aprioristic unity, 
although it includes the two, in content, quite different elements 
of the causing and of the effect. That this formation is at our 
disposal, this ability to derive from beings, each of which may 
feel itself as the terminus a quo and as the terminus ad quem of 
its developments, destinies, qualities, the very concept of society 
which reckons with those elements, and to recognize the reality 
corresponding with the concept (Society) as the terminus a quo 
and the terminus ad quem of those vitalities and self-determin- 
ings—that is an apriori of empirical society, that makes its form 
possible as we know it 

3. Society is a structure of unlike elements. Even where 
democratic or socialistic movements plan an “equality,” and par- 
tially attain it, the thing that is really in question is a like valua- 
tion of persons, of performances, of positions, while an equality 
of persons, in composition, in life-contents, and in fortunes 
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cannot come into consideration. And where, on the other hand, 
an enslaved population constitutes only a mass, as in the great 
oriental despotisms, this equality of each always concerns only 
certain sides of existence, say the political or the economic, but 
never the whole of the same, the transmitted qualities, of which, 
personal relationships, experiences, not merely within the sub- 
jective aspect of life but also on the side of its reactions with 
other existences, will unavoidably have a certain sort of pe- 
culiarity and untransferability. If we posit society as a purely 
objective scheme, it appears as an ordering of contents and per- 
formances which in space, time, concepts, values are concerned 
with one another, and as to which we may in so far perform an 
abstraction from the personality, from the Ego-form, which is 
the vehicle of its dynamic. If that inequality of the elements 
now presents every performance or equality within this order 
as individually marked and in its place unequivocally established, 
at the same time society appears as a cosmos whose manifoldness 
in being and in movement is boundless, in which, however, each 


point can be composed and can develop itself only in that particu- 
lar way, the structure is not to be changed. What has been 


asserted of the structure of the world in general, viz., that no 
grain of sand could have another form or place from that which 
now belongs to it, except upon the presupposition and with the 
consequence of a change of all being—the same recurs in the 
case of the structure of society regarded as a web of qualitatively 
determined phenomena. An analogy as in the case of a miniature, 
greatly simplified and conventionalized (stilisiert), is to be found 
for the picture of society thus conceived as a whole, in a body of 
officials, which as such consists of a definite ordering of “‘posi- 
tions,” of a preordination of performances, which, detached from 
their personnel of a given moment, present an ideal correlation. 
Within the same, every newcomer finds an unequivocally assigned 
place, which has waited for him, as it were, and with which his 
energies must harmonize. That which in this case is a conscious, 
systematic assignment of functions, is in the totality of society of 
course an inextricable tangle of functions; the positions in it are 
not given by a constructive will, but they are discernible only 
through the actual doing and experiencing of individuals. And 
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in spite of this enormous difference, in spite of everything that 
is irrational, imperfect, and from the viewpoint of evaluation to 
be condemned, in historical society, its phenomenological structure 
—the sum and the relationship of the sort of existence and per- 
formances actually presented by all the elements of objectively 
historical society is an order of elements, each of which 
occupies an individually determined place, a co-ordination of 
functions and of functioning centers, which are objective and in 
their social significance full of meaning if not always full of 
value. At the same time, the purely personal aspect, the sub- 
jectively productive, the impulses and reflexes of the essential 
ego remain entirely out of consideration. Or, otherwise ex- 
pressed, the life of society runs its course—not psychologically, 
but phenomenologically, regarded purely with respect to its social 
contents—as though each element were predetermined for its 
place in this whole. In the case of every break in the harmony 
of the ideal demands, it runs as though all the members of this 
whole stood in a relation of unity, which relation, precisely be- 
cause each member is his particular self, refers him to all the 
others and all the others to him. 

From this point, then, the apriori is visible which should be 
now in question, and which signifies to the individual a founda- 
tion and a “possibility” of belonging to a society. That each 
individual, by virtue of his own quality, is automatically referred 
to a determined position within his social milieu, that this position 
ideally belonging to him is also actually present in the social 
whole—this is the presupposition from which, as a basis, the indi- 
vidual leads his societary life, and which we may characterize 
as the universal value of the individuality. It is independent of 
the fact that it works itself up toward clear conceptional con- 
sciousness, but also of the contingent possibility of finding reali- 
zation in the actual course of life—as the apriority of the law of 
causation, as one of the normative preconditions of all cognition, 
is independent of whether the consciousness formulates it in 
detached concepts, and whether the psychological reality always 
proceeds in accordance with it or not. Our cognitive life rests 
on the presupposition of a pre-established harmony between our 
spiritual energies, even the most individual of them, and external 
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objective existence, for the latter remains always the expression 
of the immediate phenomenon, whether or not it can be traced 
back metaphysically or psychologically to the production of the 
reality by the intellect itself. Thus societary life as such is posited 
upon the presupposition of a fundamental harmony between the 
individual and the social whole, little as this hinders the crass 
dissonances of the ethical and the eudaemonistic life. If the 
social reality were unrestrictedly and infallibly given by this pre- 
conditional principle, we should have the perfect society—again 
not in the sense of ethical or eudaemonistic but of conceptual 
perfection. More fully expressed, we should have, so to speak, 
not the perfect society, but the perfect society. So far as the 
individual finds, or does not find, realization of this apriori 
of his social existence, i. e., the thoroughgoing correlation of his 
individual being with the surrounding circles, the integrating 
necessity of his particularity, determined by his subjective per- 
sonal life, for the life of the whole, the sccialization is incomplete ; 
the society has stopped short of being that gapless reciprocality 
which its concept foretells. 

This state of the case comes to a definite focus with the cate- 
gory of the vocation (Beruf). Antiquity, to be sure, did not 
know this concept in the sense of personal differentiation and of 
the society articulated by division of labor. 

But what is at the basis of this conception was in existence 
even in antiquity: viz., that the socially operative doing is the 
unified expression of the subjective qualification, that the whole 
and the permanent of the subjectivity practically objectifies itself 
by virtue of its functions in the society. This relationship was 
realized then on the average merely in a less highly differentiated 
content. Its principle emerged in the Aristotelian dictum that 
some were destined by their nature to Seorefer, others to 
dovrever. \Vith higher development of the concept it shows 
the peculiar structure—that on the one hand the society begets 
and offers in itself a position (Stelle) which in content and out- 
line differs from others, which, however, in principle may be 
filled out by many, and thereby is, so to speak, something anony- 
mous; and that this position now, in spite of its character of 
generality, is grasped by the individual, on the ground of an inner 
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“call,” or of a qualification conceived as wholly personal. In 
order that a “calling’’ may be given, there must be present, how- 
ever it came to exist, that harmony between the structure and 
the life-process of the society on the one side, and the individual 
make-up and impulses on the other. Upon this as general pre- 
condition rests at last the representation that for every personality 
a position and a function exists within the society, to which the 


personality is “called,” and the imperative to search until it is 


found. 
The empirical society becomes “possible” only through the 


apriori which culminates in the “vocation” concept, which apriori 
to be sure, like those previously discussed, cannot be characterized 
by a simple phrase, as in the case of the Kantian categories. The 
consciousness processes wherewith socialization takes place 
unity composed of many, the reciprocal determination of the 
individuals, the reciprocal significance of the individual for the 
totality of the other individuals and of the totality for the indi- 
vidual—run their course under this precondition which is wholly 
a matter of principle, which is not recognized in the abstract, but 
expresses itself in the reality of practice: viz., that the individu- 
ality of the individual finds a position in the structure of the 
generality, and still more that this structure in a certain degree, 
in spite of the incalculability of the individuality, depends ante- 
cedently upon it and its function. The causal interdependence 
which weaves each social element into the being and doing of 
every other, and thus brings into existence the external network 
of society, is transformed into a teleological interdependence, so 
soon as it is considered from the side of its individual bearers, its 
producers, who feel themselves to be egos, and whose attitude 
grows out of the soil of the personality which is self-existing and 
self-determining. That a phenomenal wholeness of such char- 
acter accomodates itself to the purpose of these individualities 
which approach it from without, so to speak, that it offers a 
station for their subjectively determined life-process, at which 
point the peculiarity of the same becomes a necessary member 
in the life of the whole—this, as a fundamental category, gives 
to the consciousness of the individual the form which distin- 
guishes the individual as a social element! 
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Our study thus far has been mainly analytical. We have 
outlined the institutions common to Israel and other ancient 
societies on the same level of culture. We have examined the 
domestic, the industrial, the political, and the religious phases 
of the situation under view. The remainder of the work will be 
synthetic. An attempt will be made to show how the distinctive 
religion of the Bible was produced by operation of the common 
forces that move society. In this respect the goal doubtless 
appears to be as far distant as when we set out on our journey. 
Our purpose is to explain the unique religion of Israel in terms 
of the social process. Thus far, however, instead of dealing 
with facts that are characteristic of the Bible and its religion, 
we have been at considerable pains to show in what ways the 
people of Israel were not peculiar. We have shown that their 
fundamental ideas and institutions were practically identical 
with those of other ancient societies. This fact has, indeed, 
been amply illustrated and emphasized by modern critical scholar- 
ship. Were it not for previous literary and historical criticism, 
our introductory analysis could not have been made, and the 
following synthesis would be impossible. The achievement of 
criticism thus far has been the laying bare of the fundamental 
terms of Israel’s life. Further critical progress will exhibit 
the combination of these fundamental terms in the develop- 
ment of biblical religion. 

In the following division of our work we shall consider the 
social process lying between two points: (1) the invasion of 
Canaan by the Israelite clans; (2) the annihilation of Israelite 
independence in the Babylonian exile. The period falling within 
these limits occupies more than half a millenium. It is the 
great creative epoch, in which the official religion of Israel ad- 
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vanced from polytheistic heathenism to ethical monotheism 
This mighty spiritual revolution—fraught with incalculable con- 
sequence to the human race—was worked out through a num- 
ber of reforms which were instituted upon various occasions. 
It is true that the reforms were followed by heathen reactions. 
But those reactions were due to persistence of primitive ideas 
and usages that formed the groundwork and starting-point of 
Israel’s religion. The latest of the upward movements in the 
period in question was the great deuteronomic reformation 
which is connected with the name of King Josiah. Yet even 
this reform was followed by a lapse into paganism. Neverthe- 
less, despite backslidings, the period in question was the great, 
creative epoch. The work of the post-exilic period was to 
stereotype the salient results of the pre-exilic history. 

Our outstanding problem is to account for the peculiar con- 
sciousness of the divine which was acquired by Israel, and which 
the world has acquired through Israel. The experiences of this 
interesting Semitic people have set the standard for the faith 
and piety of countless millions, their spiritual posterity. 
Through Israel, our consciousness of the divine is what it is: 
God, the personal ground of the universe; eternally opposed to 
evil; eternally claiming our allegiance; eternally concerned in 
the redemption of the human race. This idea of God has been 
approached from different standpoints by various ethnic think- 
ers. But we acknowledge no direct religious inheritance from 
ethnic faiths outside of Israel. Great things may be said about 
the sages of the pagan world. We may laud Confucius, and 
Buddha, and Socrates, and Plato, and Marcus Aurelius, and 


many other men of the spirit. Nor may we fail to give due 


credit to these earnest souls, who wrought amid pagan dark- 
ness. But in the last analysis the religion of our modern world 
is fundamentally biblical religion, and no other. No matter 
how far afield our investigations may go, we must always re- 
turn to the Bible and to the God of the Bible. Not the Yahweh 
of the earlier Old Testament “sources,” but the distinctive 
God of our Holy Scriptures, is the polestar of the spiritual firma- 
ment. The Bible comes before us today with fresher and 
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more commanding interest than ever before, an imperious chal- 
lenge to all our powers. 

Our central task is discovery of the conditions under which 
the cult of Yahweh became fit to function as a universal religion. 
The solution of this problem will be found in terms of the differ- 
entiation of the Yahweh-idea. We find the thought of Yahweh 
as god of Sinai; as god of Israel; as “man of war’; as god of 
armies, or hosts, mighty in battle; as enemy of the Baals and 
other gods; as champion of the poor and oppressed ; as upholder 
of justice and righteousness; as lord of lords and god of gods; 
and as maker of heaven and earth. If the sociological higher 
criticism be valid, the idea of Yahweh, in all its forms and 
phases, is answerable to positive situations in the soctal process. 
No smallest fraction of biblical theology can there be (neither 
Old Testament nor New) which is not correlated with social 
evolution. The holy and solemn phrases that have touched the 
imagination of countless millions of the spiritual descendants of 
Israel; the sacred institutions that have been handed down across 
the flight of ages; these impressive symbols are a deposit of that 
social process which it now becomes our task to reconstruct. 


‘ 


I. THE CONTACT OF ALIEN SOCIAL GROUPS 


In ancient Semitic society the normal relation of alien social 
groups was that of hostility. This condition, however, was not 
peculiar to the Semites. It is common to all primitive society. 
The stranger is the enemy, the alien. This condition arises in 
dependence upon the uncertain food supply at the disposal of 
societies in a low state of culture. It persists far up into his- 
torical times, and has a powerful influence upon the formation 
of social aggregates. But in modern civilization, contrary to 
the ancient practice, we take it for granted that our own social 


group is at peace with other groups. Present international law 
assumes a pax gentium in the absence of express hostility. We 
are not here concerned with the forces that have produced this 
great reversal of attitude. We are emphasizing the fact. The 
modern usage has become so habitual that it is hard to project 
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the imagination downward into the earlier state of society in 
which the opposite assumption is made. 

In ancient society, then, a strange man, or a strange people, 
was an enemy. Under such conditions, the prevailing code of 
morals had no place for the idea of human brotherhood. ‘The 
obligations of morality were co-extensive only with the obliga- 
tions imposed by kinship or by special treaty. Thus we find the 


following rule among the laws of Israel: “Ye shall not eat 
anything that dieth of itself. Thou mayest give it unto the 
sojourner that is within thy gates, that he may eat it. Or thou 
mayest sell it unto a foreigner” (Deut. 14:21). This furnishes 
an excellent illustration of the feeling of group solidarity, and 
of disregard for outside interests, which prevailed in ancient 
society and which is found in all backward races. The Israelite 
might not partake of tainted meat. But he might give it as a 
present to the “sojourner” with whom he was in covenant. Or 
‘for- 


he might dispose of it, as an article of merchandise, to the 
eigner,’ who had no moral claims upon him. Such distinctions 
exhibit a very interesting gradation of morality. Conform- 
ably to this feeling a state of hostility existed between alien 


groups, unless qualified by special treaty. And even these bars 


to hostility were broken down by the stress of the struggle for 
existence. 

The antagonism thus normally prevailing between alien 
groups had an important correlative in the religious field. The 
ancient union of politics and religion was so intimate that the 
hostility of alien groups drew along with it the hostility of the 
respective gods. The gods were conceived as powerful mem- 
bers of the social circle (cf. Religious Institutions, supra) ; and 
since the gods were thought of as parts of society, it is clear 
that they were drawn irresistibly into the struggle interests of 
society. We therefore find in ancient and primitive thought 
the idea of the wars of the gods. This was not a matter of 
symbolism or figure; it was a literal belief of the human mind 
at one stage in its history. The belligerency of the divine part- 
ners of mankind is thus a prominent feature of ancient myth- 
ology. This aspect of early religious thought is plainly 
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connected with the original union of church and state in society. 
The wars of the gods reflect the hostility of alien social groups. 
The men and gods of hostile groups were involved in a reci- 
procity of hatred. A good illustration is found in the boy 
Hannibal, of Carthage, who, standing before the altar of his 
ancestral gods, vowed eternal hatred for the people and gods of 
Rome. Another good example is found in the famous inscrip- 
tion of King Mesha, on the Moabite Stone: “I am Mesha, 


King of Moab. .... And I made this high place [altar] 
for Chemosh. . ... And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take 
Nebo against Israel. . . . . And I took it, and slew the whole 


of it, 7,000 men and male strangers.” The implication of the 
god Chemosh in the hostility between Israel and Moab is clearly 
shown here. Another good illustration is found in the story 
of the fight between David and Goliath. Concerning Goliath, 
we read: ‘And the Philistine cursed David by his gods.” On 
the other hand, David says: “I come to thee in the name of 
Yahweh of hosts, the god of the armies of Israel.” (I Sam. 
£.). 

\We now turn from these concrete facts to the following 
summary, which is worthy of special emphasis and careful 
study: 

In ancient society the normal relation of alien groups is that 
of hostility, unless modified by special treaty; and this antago- 
nism is conceived as involving the gods of the respective groups. 

In accordance with this principle, the earliest and crudest 
idea of Yahweh in ancient Israel was that of a warrior. Thus 
it was declared with naive bluntness, ““Yahweh is a man of war” 
(Exod. 15:3). In this character, he was frequently called a 
god of hosts, or armies, mighty in battle. In harmony with 
this, the battles of Israel were spoken of as “the battles of Yah- 
weh” (I Sam. 25:28). The enemies of Israel were, therefore, 
“the enemies of Yahweh” (1 Sam. 30:26). It was from this 
point of view—so commonplace to the ancient mind, but so 
strange to the modern mind—that the famous Book of the Wars 
of Yahweh was written (Num. 21:14). From the standpoint 
of the union of church and state, this ancient composition was 
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really a book of the wars of Israel. It was a martial history 
of the people of Yahweh, and was one of the important “sources” 


upon which biblical historiographers depended for material in 


preparing the Old Testament. 

We are now ready to see that the earliest use which the 
Israelites had for their new god was in connection with the 
forcible seizure of their future home. It is a plain fact of his- 
tory that these desert clans graduated from nomadism to the set- 
tled life by invading the land of Canaan. They had entered into 
covenant at Mount Sinai with this god of the desert; and they 
expected his help in dispossessing the various communities which 
held the coveted territory. The attitude of the Israelite groups 
toward the Canaanite groups was therefore hostile. It was 
proposed to exterminate in cold blood the earlier population. As 
a consequence, the god of Israel was inevitably regarded as hos- 
tile to the Canaanites and their gods, the Baalim. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we move into another stage of 
this interesting line of thought. In ancient Semitic warfare a 
common practice was to denounce against the enemy the 
“sacred ban.” In the Hebrew language this was called the 
herem, O°". This brings to view an institution common to 
the ancient Semites, as well as other primitive peoples. The 
herem discloses the religious phase of the hostility between alien 
social groups. It was proclaimed by the responsible authority 
of a group, in the name of the god of the group. In its extreme 
form it called for the utter destruction of the opposed group 
together with its movable property. When the herem was thus 
put into effect, the entire vanquished group was regarded as a 
sacrifice to the god of the victors. A striking instance is fur- 
nished by the Moabite Stone, already quoted. Here we find the 
sacred ban denounced by King Mesha, in the name of the Moab- 
ite god Chemosh. It called for the utter destruction of an 
Israelite community at Nebo. The theory of sacrifice connected 
with the herem was not peculiar to this institution, but was 
identical with the common idea of sacrifice. When the members 
of a defeated group were slain, their shades were supposed to 
become slave attendants to the victorious god. We may define 
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the herem as a religious institution, coming within the scope of 
the sacrificial idea, and expressing the relation of absolute hos- 
tility between alien social groups. If it appear strange to cite 
hostility as a true social relation, it should be pointed out that 
society includes more than amity and co-operation; it also pro- 
vides a field for conflict and hostility. The process of social 
development has been set forward not only by co-operation but 
by antagonism; not only by peace but by war; not only by amity 
but by enmity. Wholly aside from the question of the relative 
merits of peace and war, the complex fabric of civilization owes 
as much to the struggle interests as to the peaceful interests. 
Since the sacred ban was a common Semitic institution, it is 
not surprising to read in the Hexateuch that it was proclaimed 
against the Canaanites in the name of Yahweh. We do not, at 
this moment, ask whether the Hexateuch is literally correct in 
all that it says about the herem. We merely ask what is actually 
said. One of the most characteristic passages reads as follows: 
“When Yahweh thy god shall bring thee into the land whither 
thou goest to possess it, and shall cast out many nations before 


thee . . . . thou shalt smite them. . . . . Thou shalt make no 
covenant with them, nor show mercy unto them. .... Ye 
shall break down their altars, and... . burn their graven 
images with fire... .. And thou shalt consume all the peo- 


ples that Yahweh thy god shall deliver unto thee. Thine eye 
shall not pity them. Neither shalt thou serve their gods” (Deut. 
7:1, 2,5, 16). Again we read: “Of the cities of these peoples 
that Yahweh thy god giveth thee for an inheritance, thou shalt 
save alive nothing that breatheth; but thou shalt utterly destroy 
them” (Deut. 20:16 f.). According to the book of Joshua, the 
sacred ban was rigorously observed; for we read: “So Joshua 
smote all the land. . . . . He left none remaining, and he utterly 
destroyed all that breathed” (Josh. 10:40). Throughout these 
passages the verbs translated “utterly destroy,” “utterly devote,” 
etc., are forms of the Semitic root which gives the noun /erem. 

In the Hexateuch this important term frequently occurs. Its 
content is unmistakable. Although it strongly resembles the 
herem indicated by the Moabite Stone, which is characteristic of 
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the whole Semitic area, yet the sacred ban of the Hexateuch 
differs in one very important respect from the common usage. 
The herem of the Moabite Stone is a conventionality of Semitic 
society. But the sacred ban of the Hexateuch is more than a 
conventionality. It departs from the common Semitic practice, 
inasmuch as it is proclaimed for an extraordinary purpose. The 
hexateuchal herem is viewed as the command of the one true 
God, who orders the destruction of the Canaanites and their 
immoral, polytheistic religion in the interests of ethical mono- 
theism. This is a commonplace about which there can be no 
difference of opinion. There is no dispute about the meaning 
of the term /ferem as found in the Hexateuch. All schools, con- 
servative and radical, agree that the writers who gave us the 
Old Testament in its present form contemplated the sacred ban 
from the higher standpoint here emphasized. 

3ut if the Hexateuch is literally correct at this point, neither 
the prophets nor the priests occupy the creative position assigned 


them by critical scholarship in the history of Israel’s rligion. If 


the sacred ban had its hexateuchal meaning at the time of the 
invasion of Canaan, there was no original work for the prophets 
or the priests to do. In brief, if the herem of the Hexateuch 
was an item in a supernatural divine campaign against immoral 
polytheism in the interests of ethical monotheism, then the higher 
criticism falls to the ground. The distinctive message of Israel 
to the world was virtually delivered before the national history 
began. The national programme was cut out in advance, like 
the work of a packed convention. The entire problem of the 
biblical religion may be temporarily considered as turning about 
this point. It is not that other items may not be placed at the 
center of the discussion in their proper order. But from our 
present standpoint, the Aerem is a factor of cardinal importance 
in the treatment of the biblical problem. 

The question here is, did the sacred ban have its higher 
meaning at the time of the Israelite invasion of Canaan? To 
this inquiry traditional scholarship can have but one answer. It 
can reply only in the affirmative. It can say only that the sacred 
ban is an expression of the true God’s anger with paganism. On 
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the other hand, the premises of critical scholarship lead to a 
negative answer, whether the critics agree on their treatment 
of the problem or not. Our immediate object is to show that 
this question can be so handled as to bring the critical view of 
the Bible into clearer light, and to give it a firmer basis in facts 
to which all schools appeal. 

Although the higher criticism sets aside the Hexateuch in its 
present form, there can be no denial that the sacred ban was a 
very important and dramatic factor in Israel’s experience at the 
time of the invasion. There can be no difference of opinion 
over the proposition that a sacred ban of some kind was de- 
nounced against the Canaanites, and their gods the Baalim, at 
this time. In view of the general situation, it would have been 
extremely strange if a ban had not been put in force as these 
desert nomads approached the coveted territory. From the stand- 
point of ancient society and its religion, the herem was a logical 
incident of the Israelite attack upon the Canaanites. But since 
the sacred ban did not issue from special miraculous revelation 
among other Semitic peoples, the opposite proposition is merely 
an unverified assumption in the case of ancient Israel. In other 
words, the burden of proof rests more heavily upon the anti- 
critical school than upon the critics. For traditionalism, in de- 
fending the integrity of the hexateuchal ban, is arguing on behalf 
of an absolutely unparalleled proposition. The biblical docu- 
ments in which the ban is treated with the greatest fulness are 
precisely the ones which were prepared by writers who were not 
contemporary with the events described, and who worked in sight 
of the ideals and completed achievements of the later ages of 
Israel’s history (cf. supra, Nature of the Biblical Material). 
But although we reject the traditions in the form in which they 
now stand, we clearly have a right to assume that they strike 
their roots into the soil of primitive social usage, and that they 


rest back upon conventionalities of the Semites. For it cannot 
be too forcefully emphasized that the sacred ban of the Hexa- 
teuch (aside from its moral and spiritual aspects) is not in any 
way peculiar to Israel. Objectively viewed, the ban of the 
Moabites in the name of Chemosh, and the ban of the Israelites 
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in the name of Yahweh, were identical. So that it is not un- 
reasonable to reduce the hexateuciiai ban to the level of a primi- 
tive conventionality. To this extent, then, the tradition has a 
good historical basis. 

We therefore find that the doctrine of the hostility of Yah- 
weh against the Baals of the Canaanites got its crude beginnings 
in the hostility normally existing between alien social groups. 
So far as the mere, naked fact of Yahweh’s antagonism against 
the gods of Canaan is concerned, it has no mysterious origin. 
Aside from its moral and spiritual contents (here taken as a later 
importation), it represents the common practice of the time. 
Our synthetic treatment begins with this minimum proposition 
about the sacred ban. 

But before the general argument is carried farther, some 
very important supplementary observations are in order. It 
should be understood that we are putting forward the sacred ban 
oniy as one factor in the biblical situation. The idea of God, as 
found in the Bible, is inseparably associated with opposition and 
protest. The Bible is not a theological treatise, designed to give 
an abstract idea of God and his attributes and purposes. It is 
a moving picture, with a dramatic motive running through it. 
A large element in the drama is the disastrous overthrow of the 
heathen divinities. Yahweh appears as an opponent of “other 
gods.” Our first business is to discover, if possible, the basis 
of his opposition. Our thesis here is that the tradition of his 
hostility was established, in the first instance, by the contact of 
alien social groups. It is true that if the Old Testament be taken 
as a whole, Yahweh appears as the foe of all gods other than 
himself. But in the earlier historical documents, and in the 
prophetic writings, he appears more often opposed to Baal and 
to the Baalim than to any other divinities. Now, these divinities 
were the gods of the social groups which the Israelites attempted 
to dislodge at the time of the invasion. Consequently, it was 
the Baalim, rather than other gods in general throughout the 
ancient world, that acted as the criginal and constant foil for 
development of the Yahweh opposition. It was the Baalim, and 
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all the machinery of their cultus, that were put solemnly under 
the sacred ban as the Israelites approached the land of Canaan. 

It is easy to prove the truth of this statement by going 
rapidly over the historical material relating to the period between 
the invasion and the Babylonian exile. We find this material in 
the Judges-Samuel-Kings narrative, and in the literary prophets. 
Thus, in Judg. 2:11 we read: “And the children of Israel did 
that which was evil in the sight of Yahweh, and served the 
Baalim.”! This charge is repeated in 3:7 and by implication 
in.many other places in the same book. In 6:25 f. we find Gid- 
eon throwing down the “altar of the Baal.” There is no reason 
to regard this account as an interpolation by an editor who is 
working in view of later standards. Again we read: “As 
soon as Gideon was dead, Israel turned again and played the 
harlot after the Baalim” (8:33). Further: “And the children 
of Israel again did evil in the sight of Yahweh, and served the 
Baalim” (10:6). It is true that in this and other passages the 


2 Although some of the Israelites may have been involved in Baal worship 
from a period very soon after the conquest, ail of them did not bow the knee 
to Baal, or the Old Testament could hardly have been written. There were 
enough who did not worship the Baalim to furnish a nucleus for the strong 
reaction against Baalism at a later time under the prophets. The Book of 
Judges in its present shape comes from the hand of a late theological prag- 
matist, who makes very sweeping statements about Israel’s worship of the 
Baalim. These gods were the deities of a settled agricultural population; 
and they were believed to preside over the increase of the earth (Hos. 2:8). 
When the Israelites learned agriculture, they naturally became involved in 
Baalism. How far this went we cannot say. But it is clear that the passage 
from nomadism, or semi-nomadism, to agriculture was neither prompt nor 
complete. (See Kautsch, “Religion of Israel,” in Hastings’ Dict. of Bible, 
extra vol., p. 645). As Marti observes, “the fertile lowlands proved to be 
inhabited by mighty spirits in far greater numbers than the barren uplands 
where the nomads dwelt in tents” (Religion of the O. T. [London, 1907}, 
Pp. 91; italics ours). All that we shall seek to emphasize in the present 
paper is the objective basis for hostility between Yahweh and the Baalim 
during and after the conquest. The primary ground of this hostility was the 
contact of alien social groups (i.e., Israelites and Canaanites). We shall try 
to show in future papers that these rival gods were necessarily allowed to 
stand while the two peoples were being organized into a single social group 
(i.e., the monarchy); and that the traditional hostility between the gods 


finally gave expression to conflicting interests within the framework of the 


monarchy itself. 
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Israelites are also said to worship the gods of Syria, Sidon, 
Moab, Ammon, Philistia, etc. (cf. I Kings 11:7; 14:9). But 
it is the local Baalim of Canaan that most often head the list of 
iniquitous worships, and most often appear as the chief cause 
of offense. It was these local gods that acted as the original 
foil for the display of Yahweh’s hostility. They are mentioned 
again in the narratives concerning the times of Samuel, in which 
the people are exhorted to put away the Baalim (1 Sam. 7:4; 
12:10). 

The fact of Baal-worship, and the vitality of the terrible 
herem, denounced against it in the name of Yahweh, are nowhere 
more clearly illustrated than in the history of King Ahab and the 
prophet Elijah. This monarch married the daughter of the king 
of Sidon, “and went and served Baal 
altar for Baal in the house of Baal” (I Kings 16:31, 32). In this 
case the god in question was imported into Israel together with 
the princess who became Ahab’s wife. But the situation raised 
the whole question of the local gods: For when Elijah meets 
Ahab he utters the indictment: “Thou hast followed the Baalim” 
(I Kings 18:18). When the usurper Jehu, acting under inspi- 
ration of the Yahweh prophets, destroyed the house of Ahab, a 
large part of his ferocity was expended against the worship of 
the foreign Baal. Many of the prophets, priests, and worshipers 
of the god were destroyed with the edge of the sword, and his 


temple in Samaria was desecrated. At the conclusion of a strenu- 


ous account of these events, we are told, ““Thus Jehu destroyed 
Baal out of Israel” (II Kings 10:28). The foremost supporter 
of Jehu in this wholesale slaughter was a certain Jehonadab, the 
son of Rechab (II Kings 10:23). We learn elsewhere that the 
Rechabites were exponents of the simple life, whose ancestry 
went back to the Kenites of the Arabian desert (Jer., chap. 35; 
I Chron. 2:55). Jehu knew that the presence of one of these 
wilderness followers of Yahweh would be a visible guarantee of 
his own good faith in destroying the worshipers of Baal. Cor- 
responding events took place in Judah, the southern kingdom. 
The temple of Baal in Jerusalem was demolished; the priest of 
Baal was killed; and the reigning queen, who was a Baal-adher- 
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ent, was assassinated (II Kings, chap. 11). All this was quite in 
the spirit of the herem which was proclaimed at the time of the 
invasion. We are not here concerned to inquire into the reason 
for continued vitality of the sacred ban in the face of the popu- 
larity of Baal-worship. What calls for emphasis at this point 
is the outstanding fact that Yahweh and the Baalim actually 
continued to be in opposition, forming the poles of an antithesis. 

Although the foreign Baal was “destroyed out of Israel” by 
the violent measures just indicated, the local Canaanite gods 
were still worshiped. “Thou hast followed the Baalim,” said 
Elijah. It is not necessary to the argument to put on exhibit at 
this point the reasons why the native divinities were far more 
difficult of eradication than the Baal imported from Sidon. The 
fact itself is brought out clearly enough by the prophet Hosea, 
who compares Israel going after the Baalim to his own adulter- 
ous wife consorting with numerous lovers. Hosea lived many 
years after the times of Elijah. In his day the idea was still 
entertained that Yahweh was primarily a god of armies and of 
the hills. And it was believed that the local Baalim, who had 
been worshiped in Canaan from time out of mind, were the gods 
who had special charge of the crops, who sent the rain, and 
blessed the fields in the fertile valleys. In spite of his mixed 
figures, the meaning of this prophet is unmistakable: ‘“‘Contend 


with your mother . . . . for she said, I will go after my lovers, 
that give me my bread and my water, my wool and my flax, 
mine oil and my drink. .... For she did not know that I 


gave her the grain, and the new wine, and the oil, and multiplied 
unto her the silver and gold which they made into the image of 
ree And I will visit upon her the days of the Baalim, 
wherein she burned incense to them . . . . and went after her 
lovers” (Hos. 2:2, 5, 8, 13). “When Israel was a child then I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt. The more the 
prophets called them, the more... . they sacrificed unto the 
Baalim. ... . But when he offended in Baal he died” (Hos. 
S022, 25.2528). 

One of the distracting complications of the problem was that 
the people called Yahweh himself a Baal. This term, as already 
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explained, is generic, having the sense of owner, or proprietor. 
The Israelite invasion of Canaan did not set Yahweh over 
against Baal (generic, singular), but primarily aginst the Baalim 
(specific, plural). In the campaign against the Baalim, the ap- 
plication of this term to Yahweh became a source of increasing 
confusion and misunderstanding. Accordingly, we find the 
prophet Hosea laying down the following rule: “And it shall 
be, saith Yahweh, that thou... . shalt no more call me my 
Baal, for I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be remembered by their name” 
(Hos. 2:16, 17). A similar line of thought is followed by the 
prophet Jeremiah, who has great affinity for his predecessor 
Hosea: “Their fathers forgot my name in (for) Baal” (Jer. 
23:27). “Upon every high hill and under every green tree thou 
didst bow thyself, playing the harlot How canst thou 
say, I have not gone after the Baalim?” (2:20, 23). “They 
have walked after the stubbornness of their own heart, and after 
the Baalim” (9:14). 

We are not here concerned with the question how the people 
could worship the Baalim innocently when at the same time the 
prophets claimed that this practice was wrong. This matter will 
be taken up in its due order. At present, we are merely empha- 
sizing the opposition which was established between Yahweh 
and the Baals as a matter of fact. It is true that the extremists 
in the Yahweh party never succeeded in forcing acceptance of 
all their claims. The prophetic Yahwists, for instance, were in- 
credible to most of their contemporaries. Even the beginner in 
biblical science can see that the prophets waged a tremendous 
fight, and that they were mostly without honor in their own 
country. But this is beside the present argument, which is 
merely introductory. We are not trying to elucidate the status 
of the anti-Baal party at this early point in the discussion. We 
are simply emphasizing that there was such a party, and that it 
was at the head and front of the Yahweh opposition to “other 
gods.” The evidence just brought forward proves incontestably 
that the local divinities of Canaan represent the chief and origi- 
nal offense to the Yahweh party. This proposition stands un- 
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shaken, however much it may be shown that the Israelites wor- 
shiped still other gods imported from foreign lands. 

Let it be repeated that we are trying to reproduce the situa- 
tions under which the idea of Yahweh became fit to function at 
the center of a world-religion. /deas are, in some way, the rally- 
ing-points of social institutions. They are not at first struck out 
upon the high level of abstraction. They are presented as ele- 
ments of concrete situations involving the interplay of persons. 
Institutions are formed around leading persons who mediate the 
embodied ideas. The statement just emphasized may therefore 
be amended in the interests of sharper definition as follows: 
Ideas become the rallying-points of institutions by taking the 
personal form. The idea has to be identified with some leading 
individual before it can become effective in the social process. 
There is profound truth in the “great man” theory of history. 
Although the great man cannot arbitrarily “make” history ; al- 
though he must obey the demands of the situation in which he 
finds himself; although he cannot divert the social process from 
its predetermined course; yet it is equally true that history can- 
not be made without great men. The world is always finding 
itself in impossible situations from which it can be extricated 
only by great men. History is a tremendous requisition for 
leaders and heroes by whom needs may be satisfied and ideals 
realized. Not imperialism in the abstract, but Caesarism; not 
the Reformation, but Lutheranism; not ethical monotheism, but 
Yahwism. The principle is the same whether the hero be human 
or divine—whether he be a great man or a god. Society has full 
use for both categories. Indeed, we have seen that originally the 
gods were counted as members of the social circle. They were 
treated as organic parts of the communities that worshiped them. 
And the truth cannot be too strongly emphasized that while the 
human race was in this “church-and-state” frame of mind, the 
idea of Yahweh gradually became the rallying-point for the 
distinctive institutions of Israel. The idea was interpreted by 
various leading men—prophets, priests, and kings. These men, 
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for the time being, were viewed as the personal representatives 
of the deity. 

We are now prepared to close the first part of our synthetic 
treatment with an observation which throws light back over the 
ground already traversed: A person becomes the rallying-point 
of an institution by representing the positive side of some strug- 
gle-interest that underlies the social process. Life is everywhere 
shot through with antitheses. Neither man nor God is exempt 
from the necessity of making terms with antitheses if he would be 
a person worthy of respect. We do not think of God as an ab- 
straction. We think of him as interested in the concrete issues of 
life. Our God is not the God of philosophy, nor even the God of 
systematic theology. He appeals to the imagination as the hero of 
a tremendous drama. The religion of the Bible comes to mankind 
out of an intensely dramatic situation. Its dramatic quality is 
recognized alike by the traditional theology and by the higher 
criticism. The difference between the two standpoints is in 
respect of the question, What makes the drama go forward? 
What were the forces moving behind the scenes in the history 
of Israel? Our answer is that the drama found its moving forces 
in the commonplace conditions of the social process. The funda- 
mental antithesis running through the entire drama is: Yahweh 
against the Baalim. The sufficient explanation of this antagon- 
ism, in the first instance, is the contact of alien social groups. Its 
original basis was the terrible herem denounced against the 
Canaanites and their gods as the clans of Israel approached the 
coveted territory. At the outset, the terms of this antithesis were 
void of the content which they finally acquired. The Yahweh- 
Baal opposition, on the basis of conventional Semitic usage alone, 
became a salient feature of Israel’s tradition. This opposition 
was taken up and treated from the standpoint of subsequent ex- 
perience by various interpreters. The contrasted terms finally 
became vehicles for expression of conflicting interests whereof the 
nomads gathered before Sinai could never have dreamed. The 
idea of Yahweh became the rallying-point of the distinctive insti- 
tutions of Israel through its attachment to a series of antitheses 
representing read interests. 
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Il. ISRAEL AND CANAAN 


It ought to be perfectly clear by this time that the community 
which was the subject of the Judges-Samuel-Kings narrative was 
not of homogeneous origin. Its ancestry is to be traced backward 
through two main branches. One branch had its roots in the 
Israelite clans that settled in the hills of Judah, Ephraim, and 
Gilead. The other branch grew out of the Canaanite communities 
that held the remainder of the country. For a long time these 
branches were distinct. They were, of course, in contact from 
the first. They could not escape each other’s influence. They 
logically formed a single community, whether that fact were ex- 
pressed in a set constitution or not. For several generations 
there was a sharp contrast between them. This contrast is, of 
course, plainly in evidence in the book of Judges. It reappears 
in Samuel. It finally vanishes in Kings. As touching the settle- 
ment, the essential facts were canvassed in the preceding number. 
Holding those facts in view, we now undertake an inquiry into 
the relations between the contrasted groups, with special refer- 
ence to the Yahweh-Baal antithesis. 

When the clans of Israel pressed over the frontier of Canaan, 
they were doubtless impelled by the fierce hope of sweeping the 
whole country. The shock of the conflict was never forgotten. In 
their excited, oriental imagination, Yahweh, the man of war and 
god of armies, led them against the Canaanites and the Baalim. 
“And Yahweh was with Judah; and he drove out the inhabitants 
of the hill country. For he could not drive out the inhabitants of 
the valley because they had chariots of iron” (Judg. 1:19). In 
view of the fact that the hill country alone was taken, and the 
fact that Yahweh himself was already identified with Mount 
Sinai, he gained the reputation of a hill-god. Thus, the Syrians 
at a later time declared: “Yahweh is a god of the hills; but he is 
not a god of the valleys” (I Kings 20:28). The conquests made 
by the Israelites in the hill country were enough to sustain the 
reputation of Yahweh as a god of war. But they were not 
enough to dispose of the Baalim as divine masters of the fertile 
valleys and plains. After the first flush of invasion was over, the 
two peoples, exhausted by conflict, fronted each other with deadly 
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hatred. The numerous Canaanite communities that remained 
were an obstruction to the victorious progress of the Israelites. 
On the other hand, the intruders limited the economic resources 
of the remaining Canaanites, and were a standing threat of 


hostility. Neither side knew what the other would do. There 
were mutual suspicion and fear. 

Under these circumstances it is clear that there could be no 
speedy reconciliation of the rival gods. In the mind of Israel, 
the god Yahweh was opposed to the divinities of Canaan just as 
the Israelites themselves were opposed to the Canaanites. The 
two peoples and their gods were involved in a sharp reciprocity of 
hatred. The herem of Yahweh against the Baalim remained in 
full force, and became an outstanding feature of Israelitish tra- 
dition. Doubtless the Canaanites also denounced the sacred ban 
against the invaders and their god; but since the Bible is a col- 
lection of controversial documents representing only one side 
of an issue, the original inhabitants have no opportunity of stating 
their case to us. 

After the invaders had unsuccessfully tried the method of 
absolute hostility against the older inhabitants, the latter gathered 
themselves together and attempted the same procedure with 
reference to the invaders—and with a like result. In other words, 
after the Israelite groups had tried to exterminate the Canaanite 
groups, and had failed, the Canaanites tried to exterminate the 
Israelites, and also failed in their turn. We have taken up these 
facts in a preliminary way in considering the great battle upon 
the Plain of Esdraelon, described in Judg., chaps. 4 and 5 (cf. 
previous instalment). The defeat of the Canaanites under Sisera, 
at the hands of the Israelite militia gathered by Deborah and 
Barak, marked the failure of the attempt to expel the intruders. 
We now ask what was the effect of this particular conflict upon 
the religious aspect of the situation. This is best answered with 
reference to a passage in the Song of Deborah. It happened that 
when the life-and-death struggle was going forward upon the 
Plain of Esdraelon, an Israelite clan which inhabited a village 
named Meroz refused to aid their brethren. The circumstance 
is interestingly treated by the Deborah Song as follows: 


if 
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Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of Yahweh. 

Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, 

Because they came not to the help of Yahweh— 

To the help of Yahweh against the mighty (Judg. 5:23). 


It is deeply significant that this old poem, in harmony with 
the whole trend of primitive thought, should formulate the case 
in religious terms. For this was one of the “battles of Yahweh” ; 
and if any Israelite clan failed to take part, it thereby refused to 
come to the help of Yahweh against the Baalim and their 
Canaanite worshipers. Thus we see how the battle of Esdraelon 
re-emphasized the opposition between the gods. The alien social 
groups had again come together in the shock of deadly conflict. 
All their emotions had been profoundly stirred. The religious 
effect of the battle was far-reaching. It established the tradi- 
tions of Israel even more firmly than hitherto in the idea of the 
hostility of Yahweh against the Baalim. 

It is clear that Esdraelon left the two parties in relatively the 
same position as before. The victory of the Israelites over their 
enemies did not advance the territorial acquisitions of Israel. It 
simply put a check upon the Canaanites. The combatants re- 
mained fronting each other in hatred as hitherto. The attempt 
of the Canaanites to dislodge the newcomers had the effect of in- 
creasing the hostility generated by the earlier attempt of the 
Israelites to sweep away the Canaanites. Esdraelon solved no 
problem. It settled no question at issue. The entire community 
was left in a state of uncertainty and confusion. The issue 
between Israel and Canaan was an open one. And in view of the 
union of politics and religion, the issue between Yahweh and the 
Baalim was therefore an open one. ‘Thus it is clear that there 
was an impressive tradition of religious hostility written large 
against the background of the early history. This tradition be- 
came part and parcel of the entire historical outlook. It was a 
conventional fact that even a child could understand. It was 
related by the fathers to the children, just as the elders have 
always told the rising generations about great events in the past: 


Our fathers have told us 
What work thou didst in their days— 
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In the days of old. 

Thou didst drive out the nations with thy hand; 

But them thou didst plant. 

Thou didst afflict the peoples; 

But them thou didst spread abroad. 

For they gat not the land in possession by their 
own sword. 

Neither did their own arm save them. 

But thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light 
of thy countenance, 

Because thou wast favorable unto them (Ps. 44). 


This late psalm is to be read in connection with those passages 
in Joshua which contemplate the conquest as having been much 
more sweeping than it actually was. Many similar passages are 
to be found (cf. Amos 2:9). They all show that the tradition 
of a breach, or opposition, between Israel and Canaan persisted 
in the historical consciousness. The same facts that account for 
the vitality of this idea are also connected with the idea of antag- 
onism between Yahweh and the Baalim. 

But an objection may be brought forward at this point which 
apparently obstructs the progress of the argument. In dealing 
with it, however, we shall find ourselves advanced another im- 
portant step in consideration of the subject as a whole. It may 
be pointed out that after the battle of Esdraelon there was a 
gradual conjugation of the alien social groups through treaty 
and intermarriage, the two peoples finally merging into a single 
nation under the monarchy. This fact may be used with apparent 
force against our immediate thesis. It may be urged, ad 
hominem, that reasoning upon our own premises, the establish- 
ment of civil peace would necessarily bring peace between Yah- 
weh and the Baalim; and that since there was long-extended 
religious hostility after the institution of the monarchy, this re- 
ligious hostility could not have had a social basis. The reply to 
this is, that the case is not so simple as it seems. If the situation 
had not been so complicated, the establishment of the monarchy 
must indeed have issued in permanent religious peace within the 
community. As a matter of fact, under the monarchy, the public 
officials and the mass of the people acted as if there were no 
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longer a basis for opposition between Yahweh and the Baalim. 
For while Yahweh was worshiped by everybody as the national 
god, the Baalim also had some kind of recognition as local gods, 
and the teraphim were everywhere treated as family gods. These 
facts have been emphasized already in connection with our study 
of the early religious institutions ; and they are to be used later in 
the discussion. At present, we simply refer to the facts, and 
admit that from a superficial standpoint the objection has force. 
From a deeper standpoint, however, the objection has no weight. 
This will become evident as we proceed. 

As already observed, the conflict in the plain of Esdraelon 
left the combatants in possession of the same territories as before. 
It also failed to dispose of the issue between Israel and Canaan. 
The subsequent history of the land made it impossible for later 
generations to continue the feud. The fighting generations 
passed away on both sides. Their descendants were forced to 
abandon the war, and recognize each other. So that the issue 
never had any formal settlement. When the two peoples at last 
merged into a single community under the kings, the descendants 
of the Canaanites took the name of Israel, and lost their identity. 
For various reasons, which will be set forward in due time, this 
composite society forgot its Canaanite ancestry, and emphasized 
its Israelite descent. As a result, later generations cherished the 
idea that their ancestors had entered the country, and completely 
swept away the alien Canaanites. This false assumption led to 
much misunderstanding. 

The time intervening between the battle of Esdraelon and the 
establishment of the monarchy under David was a period of 
much confusion. No general adjustment of any kind, either 
civil or religious, was possible. The reason for this is to be found 
in the salient fact that there were no national, or general, authori- 
ties on either side. The Canaanite communities throughout the 
land were each disposed in connection with a walled city. They 
constituted “city-states.” But they had no generalized social 
machinery. So far as we know, there had never been a national 
government established in the land. The Tel-el-Amarna tablets 
prove that the community was a group of jealous principalities 
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just prior to the Israelite invasion. And in complete harmony 
therewith is the narrative in the first of Judges, which proves that 
there was no national resistance against the Israelites when they 
entered the land. Later on, at the time of Esdraelon, the Canaan- 
ites merely formed a coalition against the Israelites, as the Song 
of Deborah shows: “The kings came and fought; then fought the 
kings of Canaan” (Judg. 5:19).? On the other hand, it has 
been shown that the hexateuchal theory of a united Israel, in- 
vading the country under a single commander, is the exact oppo- 
site of the truth. Each clan fought for its own territory, as the 
first of Judges proves. And later on, at the time of Esdraelon, 
the leaders Deborah and Barak found it impossible to get recruits 
from ali the Israelite clans. The host of ten thousand peasants 
that fought under Barak at Esdraelon against the Canaanites was 
merely a coalition, like the army of Sisera. And the fact that 
only a part of the clans answered the call to battle, shows that 
the Israelites were also lacking in unity of spirit. We have 
shown previously that the Israelite clan living in the village of 
Meroz refused to co-operate against the Canaanites at this time 
A further quotation from the Song of Deborah throws more 
light on the point: 

By the watercourses of Reuben 

There were great resolves of heart. 

Why sattest thou among the sheepfolds? 

To hear the pipings for the flocks? 

At the watercourses of Reuben 

There were great searchings of heart. 

Gilead abode beyond the Jordan. 

And Dan, why did he remain in ships? 

Asher sat still at the shore of the sea, 

And abode by his creeks (Judg. 5:15-17). 


Another important testimony regarding the lack of national 
organization among the Israelites is the reiterated statement found 
in Judges: “In those days there was no king in Israel. Every 

* The reference to Jabin, king of Canaan, in Judg. 4:2, 23, 24, is unhis- 
torical. It is not only contrary to the passage quoted above, which refers to 


the kings of Canaan; but it is contradicted by everything that we learn about 
the Canaanites from other documents embodied in Judges and Samuel. 
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man did that which was right in his own eyes” (Judg. 17:6). 
We have already shown this to mean that the community was 
under separate clan rulers, and that there was an absence of 
generalized social machinery. The so-called “judges,” exploited 
in the book bearing that name, were heroes of local authority, 
afterward taken up into the national tradition and invested with 
powers which they never had in fact. 

Thus we see that in the Judges period there were no national 
authorities either among the Israelites or the Canaanites. If the 
general questions at issue between the two peoples were to be 
settled, it would be necessary for each side to formulate its 
position, and appoint an authority vested with power to deal with 
the opposite side. But nothing of the kind was done. The re- 
quisite social machinery could not have been constructed at 
that period. Thus it was that the battle of Esdraelon settled 
nothing. The political status of the community as a whole re- 
mained an open question. Consequently, the relations between 
the gods remained likewise open—with the impressive tradition 
of hostility in the background. We therefore must picture the 
land of Canaan during the Judges period as the home of many 
alien social groups. While these groups fell into two main 
divisions, neither division was answerable to a common authority. 

We now take up the conjugation of these alien groups. This 
was a movement which proceeded gradually. It was accomp- 
lished in two ways: by covenant between groups on each side, 
and by intermarriage. First, with regard to covenants. It is 
necessary to bear in mind the principle of contact between alien 
groups in ancient society. The normal relation is that of hostility 
unless modified by special treaty. 

(1) Our first notice concerns the clan of Heber the Kenite 
and the Canaanite city of Hazor. Heber’s clan was, to all intents 
and purposes, Israelite. His people had made a friendly covenant 
with the Israelite clans at Mount Sinai; and both peoples wor- 
shiped the same god, Yahweh. We read: “There was peace 
between Jabin, king of Hazor, and the house of Heber the 
Kenite” (Judg. 4:17). This very significant notice was written 
in full view of the fact that the normal relation between alien 
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social groups was that of hostility, unless modified by special 
covenant. 

(2) Our next notice relates to the Israelite clan of Abiezer, 
located in the hill country of Ephraim, and the adjacent Canaan- 
ite city of Shechem (Judg., chaps. 6-9). The chief of the 
Israelite clan was Gideon. This man had a Canaanite wife, who 
resided with her own people in Shechem. A sen was born to 
them, named Abimelech (Judg. 8:31). After a time conditions 
became ripe for a league between the two peoples. Abimelech, 
who had the blood of both Israel and Canaan in his veins, became 
prince over the united people. “And all the men of Shechem 
assembled themselves together. . . . and made Abimelech king. 

. . . And Abimelech was prince over /srael three years” (Judg. 
9:6, 22). The religious expression of this league was the com- 
mon worship of Baal-berith (Judg. 8:33), elsewhere spoken of 
as El-berith (chap. 9:46). Berith is the Hebrew term for “cove- 
nant.”” The two compound words just noted have practically the 
same content, signifying in the one case “Master of the cove- 
nant,” and in the other “God of the covenant.”” Probably the 
god in question was Yahweh. 

(3) The next instance is that of the covenant between an 
Israelite clan, or clans, and the four Canaanite cities known as 
Gibeon, Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kiriath-jearim. The circum- 
stances under which this covenant was made are obscure. All 
we can be certain of is, that there was a covenant (II Sam. 21:2). 
No mention of it is found in Judges. But according to a sus- 
picious account in Joshua, the peace treaty was obtained by deceit 
on the part of these Canaanite cities at the time of the invasion 
(Josh., chap. 9). It is certain that the Gibeonites became wor- 
shipers of Israel’s god. We find that a bamah, or “high place,” 
containing an altar to Yahweh, was established there: “And the 
king went to Gibeon, to sacrifice there; for that was the great 
high place In Gibeon Yahweh appeared to Solomon in a 
dream by night” (I Kings 3:4 ,5). 

(4) With regard to intermarriage, we have just noticed the 
connection between Gideon, the Israelite clan chief, and the 
woman of the Canaanite city of Shechem. A similar case is that 
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of king David and the Canaanite women of Jerusalem. We have 
seen that this city remained foreign to the Israelites all through 
the Judges period (Judg. 19:10-12), and that it was captured 
by David after his elevation to the throne (II Sam. 5:6, 7). 
With reference to the point under consideration, we read: “And 
David took him more concubines and wives out of Jerusalem 
after he was come from Hebron” (vs. 13). It was with such 
facts as these in view that the editor of Judges published the 
following general notice: “And the children of Israel dwelt 
among the Canaanites .. . . and they took their daughters to 
be their wives, and gave their own daughters to their sons” 
( Judg. 3:5, 6). 

(5) Confirmatory evidence bearing upon the relations be- 
tween Israelites and Canaanites, both in respect of covenant and 
of marriage, are to be found in the Book of Genesis. It should 
be remembered that this book was written after the institution of 
the monarchy. Its traditions cannot be taken as reliable history 
of the dim ages before the invasion; but they are good evidence 
about social conditions after the Israelite conquest. The patri- 
arch Abraham is represented as being in league with Amorites 
(Gen. 14:13). The patriarch Judah married a Canaanite 
woman, who bore him children (chap. 38). The patriarch 
Simeon had a son by a Canaanite woman (46:10). 

Thus it is plain that there was conjugation of alien social 
groups long before the Israelite monarchy. But this movement 
had no force in settlement of the general situation. Furthermore, 
there is no evidence that all the groups were involved in the 
approachment. Even if they were, the outstanding fact remains 
that there was no general social machinery on either side. We 
shall show in due time and order that, owing to the peculiar con- 
ditions of its origin, the Israelite monarchy itself was powerless 
to settle the civil and religious condition of the community. At 
present, however, it is needful to call attention to another im- 
portant fact in regard to the local treaties and adjustments here 
under discussion. The fact is eloquent and emphatic. It leads 
forward to a generalization which, we believe, not only throws 
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light back over the ground already covered, but will shed illumina- 


tion over the future course of this inquiry. 

Although covenants were made between local groups in obedi- 
ence to a strong tendency toward social assimilation, it should 
now be pointed out that there was a powerful contrary tendency to 
break these covenants. A number of cases are in point: (1) The 
covenant between the clan of Heber and the Canaanite city of 
Hazor was broken by Heber’s wife, Jael, when she killed Sisera, 
the Canaanite general. Not only so; but the Deborah Song itself 
proclaims the most complete Israelite sympathy for this disregard 
of treaty obligations when it says (Judg. 5:24): “Blessed among 
women shall Jael be.”’ (2) The covenant between the Israelite 
clan of Abiezer and the Canaanite city of Shechem was violently 
broken when the Israelites turned and slew the Shechemites, and 
beat down their city (Judg. 9:45). An echo of this is found 
in the traditions of Genesis (chap. 34), in which two of the 
Israelite patriarchs agree with the Shechemites upon the covenant 
of circumcision, but afterward enter the city and murder all the 
males. (3) The covenant between Israelites and the Gibeonite 
confederacy was broken by the Israelite Saul and his followers, 
in their “zeal” for the children of Israel and Judah, when they 
put to death some of the Gibeonites (I] Sam. 21:2). 

These vivid illustrations carry us from the early times of the 
settlement in Canaan up to the monarchy. They emphasize again 
the antipathy between Israel and Canaan; the absence of general 
authorities on both sides; and, finally, another element of diffi- 
culty in the problem—the weakness of local authorities. 

The available evidence gives ample ground for the following 
proposition : 

The Israelite invasion of Canaan brought a lot of alien social 
groups together into a situation whose general terms no authority 
was competent to define. The disposition of social elements, 
from the Invasion to the Exile, not only maintained the antithesis 
between Yahweh and the Baalim, but developed its content. 

From the standpoint of pure sociology, the intrusion of these 
rough, desert clans into the midst of an ancient settled community 
raised but one problem: adjustment. Whoever undertakes to 
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decide off-hand the ‘“‘absolute ethics” of the Israelite conquest of 
Canaan, the European conquest of America, or any other like 
movement of population, will find himself in a confusing maze 
of contradictions. It is true that one set of late biblical docu- 
ments undertakes to justify the conquest by the wickedness of the 
earlier inhabitants, the Canaanites or Amorites. Thus we read: 
“Not for thy righteousness, or for the uprightness of thy heart, 
dost thou go in to possess their land. But for the wickedness of 
these nations Yahweh thy god doth drive them out before thee” 
(Deut. 9:5). According to the same view, the land of Canaan 
would have been given, at a much earlier day, to Abraham; but 
in the time of the father of the faithful the “iniquity” of the 
Amorite was not yet “full” (Gen. 15:16). This, of course, 
raises again the hexateuchal view of the herem as an item in a 
supernatural divine campaign against immoral polytheism. If 
this trad:tional view is correct, it is fair to ask why the Canaan- 
ites were actually left in possession of so much of the land that 
Yahweh gained an early reputation as god of the hills, but not 
as god of the valleys. If to this it be replied that the Israelites 
were not able to obtain the valleys and walled cities because they 
were unfaithful and disobedient to God, it is then in order to 
ask what is to be done with the document that pictures united 
Israel, under command of Joshua, sweeping away all the former 
population and taking over the entire country. “So Joshua smote 
all the land, the hill country, and the south, and the lowland, 
and the slopes, and all their kings. He left none remaining; but 
he utterly destroyed all that breathed, as Yahweh, the god of 
Israel, commanded” (Josh. 10:40). The fact is, that the differ- 
ent philosophies of history in the Bible cancel each other, leaving 
us to deal with the situation as best we may from the standpoint 


of modern criticism.® 


’Other biblical views of the situation are that Yahweh commanded not to 
drive the Canaanites out quickly, but “little by little,” in order (1) that wild 
beasts might not multiply in the land while yet the Israelites were too few in 
number to fill the territory; or (2) that some of the Canaanites might remain 
to teach the Israelites the art of war; or (3) to prove the Israelites, whether 
or not they would obey the commandments of Yahweh given by the mouth of 


Moses (cf. Judg. 3:1-4; Deut. 7:22; Ex. 23:29 f.). 
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In the next instalment, under the title “The Sanctuaries of 
Yahweh,” we shall show how the disposition of places of worship 
reflected the social condition just described. Setting out in view 
of the hexateuchal assumption that there was, from the first, a 
general authority which promptly caused the establishment of 
one, general, legitimate sanctuary, it will be shown that no such 
place was in existence during the national history of Israel. We 
shall see that the various groups, which afterward coalesced into 
the nation, established many Jocal sanctuaries of their own for the 
worship of Yahweh; that these places were treated as legitimate 


by the leading men of the people; and that their existence is an 


other proof of the lack of social generalization. 
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Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures. Par L. 
Lévy-Bruu_, Professeur a la Sorbonne et a I’ Ecole libre des 
Sciences Politiques. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1910. Pp. 461. 
Fr. 7.50. 

In the work before us Profesor Lévy-Bruhl offers an impor- 
tant contribution to folk-psychology in the elaboration of a dis- 
tinction of fundamental significance for the interpretation of primi- 
tive mind. It is a familiar observation, for example, that we 
constantly fail to grasp the point of view of the child. Many 
of the most delightful children’s books fall flat before the children 
themselves. .And when they are successful it is by no means for 
the reasons that appeal to us. Their charm for us is their naiveté. 
But this very charm implies a sophisticated point of view. The 
child is not naive to himself. In his own eyes his attitude is 
realistic and serious. This means that his thought issues from a 
logic and point of view quite different from ours; and the logic 
of his point of view must be clearly appreciated if we would 
grasp his meaning. 

This is the kind of distinction that Professor Lévy-Bruhl 
applies to the primitive mind. Only, in contrast to our illustration, 
he makes the difference practically absolute. The primitive mind 
is an altogether different mind. Where our thought is logical, 
primitive thinking is mystical. But this mysticism has a logic of 
its own, which, like our logic, proceeds from a definite principle; 
where we follow the law of contradiction, the primitive mind is 
governed by the “law of participation.” In other words, it is 
“prelogical.” To be sure, the prelogical belongs ultimately in the 
same series with the logical. But the author is so impressed with 
the difference that, for him, each is practically sui generis. He 
speaks of our own culture as “celle des sociétés issues de la civili- 
sation mediterranéenne”—as if the Mediterranean were directly re- 
sponsible for the law of contradiction. 

He begins with a definition of “collective ideas.’ These are 
ideas common to a social group, transmitted from generation to 
generation, awakening in the individual sentiments of fear, respect, 
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etc.; not, indeed, the ideas of a collective as distinct from an indi- 
vidual subject, but on the other hand, like language, not to be 
explained as the expression of an individual mind. Now, as Comte 


maintained, men are to be explained by humanity and not human- 
ity by men. And failure to remember this is the fauit of anthro- 
pologists in general, and in particular of the English school, repre- 
sented by Tylor and Frazer. Their reasoning rests upon the postu- 
late that men are everywhere the same. This, indeed, is the basis 
of their theory of primitive animism—this and the assumptions 
of the English associationists. The primitive man “associates” 
the dream of his neighbor with his neighbor as a physical fact, 
and thus arrives at the idea of a soul. Generalizing his result, he 
then proceeds to put a soul into everything. But, as the author 
remarks, things to be associated must first be distinguished. 

The primitive mind attaches a mysterious importance to a 
man’s name, his shadow, and his image, or picture, treating them 
with the respect due to the man himself. For the English school 
this is a matter of association. The truth is, according to the 
author, that the primitive mind never dreams of making the dis- 
tinction. Consider, for example, the man and his shadow. The 
abstraction of the shadow from the man is the product of an 
already sophisticated science, an earlier term in the process, still 
incomplete, by which we distinguish the primary and secondary 
qualities of things and endeavor to reach a conception of objective 
reality. Common thought still thinks of colors as real properties 
of things. So, for the primitive mind, the shadow is an essential 
part of the man. 

The process by which these terms are distinguished is in last 
analysis the development of the law of contradiction: A cannot 
be both B and not B. The mystical consciousness is the expres- 
sion of a directly opposite law, namely, that A may just as well 
be both B and not B. To the primitive mind there is no reason 
why a thing should not be both itself and something other than 
itself. To affirm one thing involves no obligation to deny its 
opposite. This is the “law of participation.” But “participation” 
has also a further meaning. The primitive mind fails to separate, 
not only object and object, but object and subject. Logical think- 
ing is self-conscious, and carefully distinguishes the knower from 
the thing known; in primitive thinking the knower directly “par- 
ticipates” in the being of the thing. The law of participation 
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applies, however, only to collective ideas. In matters where the 
tribal mysticism is not involved, the primitive individual has as 
sharp an eye for differences (e.g., between two pieces of game and 
one) as you or I, 

The author then proceeds to develop his law of participation 
through an application, first to the several mental processes of 
memory, abstraction, generalization, and classification, then to the 
peculiarities of primitive language, ideas of number, and institu- 
tions generally, all with a great wealth of illustration from the 
literature of anthropology, correcting to a great extent the inter- 
pretations of the writers themselves, by an analysis which in nearly 
every case is illuminating and significant. Indeed, this suggestive 
analysis of cases is the great merit of the book. In his last chap- 
ter he describes the transition from the lower to the higher types 
of mind and undertakes to state their relation. Here he is less 
satisfactory. 

Criticism of the theory of the book will turn upon the meaning 
of the law of participation. Does “participation” stand for a 
peculiar mode of thought or only for the relative absence of 
thought? On this point the author’s position seems uncertain. 
Nearly every page affirms a positive difference of kind between 
primitive thought and ours. Yet he admits that the difference 
cannot be absolute; and in his closing chapter he suggests that, for 
any given mind, the two will be in inverse ratio. And if we 
follow his conception of participation to the bitter end we seem 
only to come out into the night where all cats are black. It seems 
to me that “the law of participation” is unfortunate. What he 
really aims to establish is that the primitive thought is the expression 
of positive ideas which our sophistication has failed to grasp. In 
particular he wishes to deny that (as held by the English school) it is 
the passive victim of the sophism of post hoc, propter hoc. When, 
for example, an epidemic is attributed to the appearance off the 
coast of a steamer with an unusual number of funnels, it is not 
the coincidence that furnishes the logical motive, but the mutual 
appropriateness, from a mystical standpoint, of the coincident terms. 
And in his analysis of mental functions from a participative stand- 
point he makes it beautifully clear that primitive apprehensions of 
resemblance and difference are guided by specifically mystical cri- 
teria—quite unmeaning to us—so that, for example, the stag, the 
corn, and the hikuli-plant may have an even more genuine identity 
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for the Huichol than, say, the dough and the bread for us. But 
here there would seem to be no substitution of “participation,” for 
“contradiction,” but only contradiction working with different cri- 
teria. In other words, his actual result is the important principle 
that the primitive mind is rational and intelligible from its own point 
of view, and that the problem of anthropology is less to record its 
apparent absurdities than to get at the criteria of identity and differ- 
ence from which it actually works. Yet at the same time he suggests 
that these criteria are themselves the product of a less discriminating 
consciousness. And this leaves the question open: Is the mystical 


consciousness merely a less conscious form of the logical, or is it 


as a form of consciousness only a different but equally positive 
fact? Remembering that the mystical consciousness is the “collec- 
tive,” it will be seen that important points are involved in this 
issue. 

Along with the Gallic virtue of clearness the book exhibits certain 
corresponding Gallic defects—in particular a rather forced absolute- 
ness in the quality of its distinctions. The materials for the contrast 
of primitive and civilized are drawn mainly from the lower of the 
primitive, and exclusively from the more intelligent of the higher 
forms. The stages of European mind represented by the child and 
the uncultivated are left quite out of account. This omission rather 
weakens the force of many of his illustrations. For example, he 
records as a curious fact that certain tribes failed to attribute the 
daylight to the sun. But how many children under school-age have 
made the connection. Moreover, to how many of us, when not in a 
scientific mood, does the connection seem obvious and immediate, 
i.e., between the diffused light of the day and the definitely limited 
orb of the sun? This, however, is not a point against the author’s 
argument. It is rather to show that his method is important, not 
for primitive culture alone, but for all of the many differences of 
culture. For that matter, his illustrations tend to suggest that the 
primitive mind may be studied from nearer points than Africa or 
Brazil. 
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A Solution of the Labor Problem.—Let the federal government establish a 
national unit of value for labor. The proposed unit or ‘wage’ would be the 
lowest compensation that could legally be given to an adult for one day’s least 
skilled manual labor, Upon this fixed unit an established table of rates could 
be builded. Assuming that the market price of sixty pounds of wheat flour 
represents the daily cost of living, then it would constitute a true national unit 
of value for labor. The average daily quotations for six months could be 
adopted as the governing price for the following six months. Thus the pay of 
the workman would always have the same purchasing power and income would 
be regulated according to the cost of living.—Clifford Howard, North American 


Review, September, 1910. 


Woodworkers and Their Dangers.—F specially the men who work in close 
proximity to merciless cutting tools would benefit by an accident insurance law, 


which works automatically to reduce accidents and to provide prompt medical 
aid, the conditions of speedy restoration of industrial efficiency in case of 
injury.—C. R. Henderson, World To-day, September, 1910. E. S. B. 

The Instability of the Family as a Cause of Child Dependence and Delin- 
quency. —Statistics show that desertion and divorce are probably greatly in- 
creasing the number of children who come under institutional care; lack of 
statistics shows the need that a competent agency take up this urgent problem in 
a scientific and thorough way.—C. A. Ellwood, Survey, September 24, 1910. 


E. S. B. 


Two Modern Social Philosophies.—-These are socialism and anarchism. 
Socialism has to do with the big industries, big social units, whereas anarchism 


takes the small social unit as its sphere. The criticism to be made on the pro- 
mulgators of the foregoing philosophies is that at present they are not for- 
warded on scientific, but dispassionate, principles. Before these theories can 
be brought down into the realm of fact they must analyze in a scientific manner 
the actual errors of the present system; and they must be presented by men of 
scientific ability, not by the bar-room assemblies.—Ernest L. Talbert, Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics, October, 1910. E. E. W. 


Has Crime Increased in the United States since 1880?—Sevious crime in- 
creased out of proportion to the population of the United States from 1880 to 
1904; this increase apparently took place mainly between 1880 and 1895. We 
are not justified in saying that there has been no increase since 1895, because of 
the increasing use of probation and parole and on account of increasing leniency 
and possibly the increasing inefficiency of our crimina! law and our criminal 
courts as instruments for the repression and the cure of crime. Our statistics 
of crime are utterly inadequate for scientific purposes. The collection of more 
adequate statistics should be undertaken by the Census Bureau or by the Depart- 
Eliwood, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 


ment of Justice.—C. A. 
& 


September, 1910. 


L’Organisation corporative des classes moyennes.—There is a growth of 
concentration threatening the existence of the middle class. Concentration does 
not always lower the price of commodities—for instance the recent rise in price 
of meat. Association of capital must be offset by association of men. Only 
when very necessary should recourse be had to the state. ‘The immediate aim 
should be special organizations and education of the middle class; a future work 
should be confederation of these separate organizations ; and political representa- 
tion.—Martin St. Léon, La réforme sociale, August 1-16, 1910. ~ %. 2. 
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Le reboisement des montagnes au point de vue social. -—As a result of the 
denuding of the mountains, the erosion on them and in the valleys below has in- 
creased. On the Spanish frontier the herding of large numbers of sheep has 
destroyed the grass, and erosion has increased. Efforts are being made to replace 
and improve the pasturage and to plant trees. Ordinarily a family in the valley 
cultivates about six hectares and pastures sheep in the surrounding mountains, 
which are owned by the valley communes. But the people are moving to the 
villages and to South America. The reforesting of the mountains would prevent 
emigration.—Daniel Tauzand, La réforme sociale, June 1, 1910. -~ & Pe 


Le vote politique des femmes en Norwége.—The first national vote of the 
women was in 1909; the first municipal vote, in 1901. The feminine vote has 
helped social peace. The council of Christiania and the parliament has changed 
from socialistic to a liberal majority, while the socialistic majority has de 
creased among the Lapps. The women are conservative, partly because their 
party supports religion. All women read the papers in Norway.—Paul Parsy, 
La réforme sociale, April 1, 1g10. 


Les libéricides.—The worst sin on the part of parents is crime against their 
children. The wife is the leader in this. She lives a life entirely personal and 
her loves and hates are strong, as her environment is narrow. She goes to 
excess. Weak husbands are influenced by evil women. The secrecy of the 
crime and the doubt as to the parentage of the child have made necessary 
societies for the protection of children. These societies and the state should 
guard against crime, provide permanent homes, give temporary relief to poor 
widows, and place unfortunate children in useful positions.—Scipio Sighele, 
Revue international de sociologie, April, 1910. 


Depopulation. —Both birth- and death-rates have decreased in France. Why 
is there no increase of population? It is not caused by emigration, by lack 
of subsistence for more people, by decrease in real wages, or by high taxes. 
Consumption, excessive use of alcohol, and improper care for children increase 
the death-rate, while the birth-rate is decreased by artificial limitation —P. Warms 
de Romilly, La réforme sociale, June 1, 1910. aL PF. 


Comment lutter contre l’alcoolisme?—Al!coholism has had a marked growth 
in France. Its spread is possibly responsible for the present uprising against it. 
At the present time, every social force organized for the purpose of bettering 
society has allied itself against alcoholism. High hopes are extant now because 
the stern fight against this evil is beginning to have effect to the end of mini- 
mizing the use of liquor.—L’action populaire, No. 222. E. E. W. 


Le logis social.—The family is at the root of all social problems, as a 
result of which, attention is directed on this social unit to a greater degree. 
The existing social complexity, furthermore, is demanding specialization and 
minute classifications in the study of social problems. It is a hopeful sign that 
not solely the sociologists, but also the statesmen are giving intensive study to 
these problems.—G. et S. de Montenach, L’action populaire, No. 230. 


Reciprocal Legislation.—The recent tendency on the part of both social 
reformers and large business interests in this country to prefer federal to state 
legislation on matters of social safety—each for his own reasons—is a reaction 
from the earlier movement to secure uniform state legislation upon matters of 
national interest, such as marriage and divorce, child labor, etc. The assump 
tion that uniform legislation is dependent upon the assent of all the states is to 
be questioned in view of the fact that as regards the most important industries 
their respective favoring conditions determine their localization in very definite 
geographical areas not nearly co-extensive with the national territory. It is 
therefore likely that a method of securing legislation enabling the interested 
parties to concentrate their attention upon their local situation would be pro- 
ductive of more equitable as well as intelligent results than the discussion of 
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the same questions by the representatives of the people as a whole. This 
method, i.e., reciprocal legislation, would eliminate the retarding consideration 
of competitive disadvantage now so persistently urged by manufacturers against 
much social legislation —S. McC. Lindsay, Political Science Quarterly, Sep- 


tember, 1910. 


We 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood and the other members of the department of 
sociology of the University of Missouri are giving a course of fifteen open lec- 
tures on Saturday afternoons during the year. Some of the topics are: ‘Evo- 
lution and Social Problems,” “The Problem of the Family,” “The Immigration 


Problem,” “The Negro Problem,” “The 


Problem of the City,” “Social Path- 


ology,” “The Criminal,” “Criminal Procedure,” “Penal Institutions,” “Poverty: 


Conditions and Causes,” 
table Institutions,” 


“Poverty: Its Treatment,” “Mental Defectives,” “Chari- 
and “Public Policy in the Care of the Degenerate Classes.” 
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